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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
EO —— 

FYXNHE Allies in Paris have reconsidered the Peace terms in 

the light of the German reply. It is said that they 
have modified the Treaty in several places. They will either 
fix at once the total sum to be paid by Germany as reparation 
or will agree to define it before 1921. They will admit Germany 
to the League of Nations at an earlier date than was first con- 
templated. They will take plébiscites in the mixed Polish 
and German districts, such as Upper Silesia, before delimiting 
the new frontier of Poland. We take these forecasts from the 
Times. Other guesses are less plausible. The most absurd of 
all was a rumour that the Allies would return South-West 
Africa to Germany with a mandate, s!though German misrule 
was perhaps seen at its worst in that country. We feel sure 
that the revised terms will prove to be in all essentials the 
same as before. The Allies took so long to prepare their 
demands that they could have no valid reason for altering 
the Treaty materially at this stage. Before this paper is pub- 
lished the enemy will, it is said, be in possession of the Allies’ 
final terms, which he must accept or reject within a week. 
There need be no doubt of his decision. He will protest noisily 
to the last moment, but he will sign the Treaty. 

Dr. Renner, the Austrian Chancellor, has protested vehemently 
against the terms offered to the remnant of Austria. He objects 
in particular to the recognition of the old Kingdom of Bohemia 
as a whole, since many Germans live among the Czechs. Dr, 
Renner, of course, knows perfectly well that if every scattered 
German village were detached from the Czech State the orderly 
administration of Bohemia would be impossible. The German 
settlers in Bohemia must reconcile themselves to their lot ; they 
have nothing to fear, as the Czechs are a most orderly and tolerant 
people. Dr. Renner also declares that German Austria, with two 
million people in Vienna and four millions in the Alpine lands 
to the south, will not be able to live now that sheis deprived of the 
Czech industries and the Imperial railways. The Austrians 
should have thought of these things before they made war on 
their harmless Serbian neighbours. They will doubtless find 
it painful to readjust their economic system after living so long 
on tribute from subject peoples. But the Peace terms cannot 
be changed. 


The Allies, it is understood, will soon formulate their terms 
in regard to Turkey. All are agreed, except perhaps some 
Turks, that the Ottoman Empire must be split up. The main 





Constantinople. Russia’s old claim to the city is of course 
extinct. The historic Greek claim does not appear to have 
received much support. America, it is said, hi been asked 
to accept a mandate for Constantinople and the Straits, but 
it is not known whether she will take it. We are not surprised 
to find that some Mohammedans have taken advantage of the 
prevailing uncertainty to revive the old theory that Constanti- 
nople is a sacred city of Islam, and that all Mohammedans 
would be mortally affronted if the Sultan, as Caliph, were 
turned bag and baggage out of Europe. Further, we are told 
in so many words that there will be grave unrest in India if 
the Allies decide to expel the Turk from Constantinople. 


We shall not discuss the fate of Constantinople just now. 
But we object most strongly to this kind of Mohammedan 
propaganda. It has always been a principle of British rule 
to respect Islam. We remember to have been told by a traveller 
who was in the Sudan soon after the fall of the Khalifa that the 
first building for religious worship which we erected at Khartum 
was a mosque, and that only when we had thus recognized 
the dominant creed of the population did we proceed to build 
a Christian church. Toleration could not be carried further 
than that. But while we respect Islam, as Queen Victoria 
said in her famous Proclamation to India in 1858, we must ask 
Mohammedans to respect our Christian beliefs and feelings. 
We cannot allow Islam to be used as an instrument of intimida- 
tion, as it was by Mr. Montagu in his ill-judged speech on Indian 
reform, or as it is being used by the friends of the Turk. The 
Allies must do what they think right in regard to Constantinople 
without being influenced unduly by the alleged opinion of 
Islam. If we had listened to all the timorous or interested 
apologists of Islam, we should never have ventured to go to 
war with Turkey at all. Yet many thousands of our Moham- 
medan subjects have fought most valiantly and most loyally 
against the Sultan. 


The American Senate has taken umbrage. at the refusal of 
the Allies to publish the Peace terms in full, although they 
have been published in Germany and circulated far and wide. 
On Saturday last it resolved that the Government should 
furnish it with the text. President Wilson was known to 
disapprove of publication. His chief critic, Senator Borah, 
therefore secured a private copy of the Treaty and began to 
read it at length in the Senate. When the Senators had 
listened for an hour or so, they agreed in sheer despair that the 
Treaty should be taken as read. Senator Borah was thus 
enabled, under the rules of the Senate, to have the whole 
document printed in the Congressional Record. Some ingenious 
Radical Senator once began reading Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, and thus secured a free reprint of that ingenuous 
work in the Congressional Record, which often contains a great 
deal more than the actual speeches. We notice that Mr. Taft 
described the attempt to hold back the Peace terms as an error 
in tactics. Perhaps the British public, which is not uninterested 
in the matter, will now be allowed to buy copies if it cares to 
do so. 


The Senate on Saturday last adopted, by sixty votes to one, 
a resolution asking the American Peace Commission to secure 
a hearing for the Sinn Feiners before the Peace Conference, 
and expressing its ‘“‘svmpathy with the aspirations of the 
Irish people for the Government of its own choice.” We must 
not interpret this unexpected resolution too literally. Senator 
Lodge, who has done much to improve the relations between 
Great Britain and America, voted for the resolution on the 
ground that, as the League of Nations would interfere with 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Senate might as well show its power 
to interfere in other peoples’ business. That is logical, certainly, 
and illustrates the difficulties which must attend the working 


question on which there is a difference of opinion is that of ' of a League of Nations in this very imperfect world. But the 
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action of the Senate is none the less certain to mislead the 
Irish public, who are singularly unversed in affairs. 


Senator Knox on Tuesday asked the American Senate to 
adopt a resolution, the main effect of which would be to separate 
the League of Nations Covenant from the Peace Treaty. The 
resolution declared “ that no Treaty will be acceptable to the 
United States Senate which in effect amends the Constitution 
of the United States.” The resolution, which was referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, is said to be an official warning 
from the Republican majority that the Senate will not ratify 
the Peace Treaty in its present form. Inasmuch as President 
Wilson is the chief advocate of the League of Nations, and as 
it is due to his insistence that the Covenant stands at the head 
of the Peace Treaty, the issue between him and the hostile 
majority in the Senate is fairly joined. 


A message from Mr. Perceval Landon in the Daily Telegraph 
of Tuesday suggests that the Government have decided to 
receive an Envoy from the Pope. Nominally this is to be a 
temporary expedient, but we may be perfectly sure that if the 
Vatican should get a footing in London it would not be an 
easy thing to bring the Envoyship to an end. We ask 
for some public consideration of this subject. We are 
well aware of the arguments, both natural and plausible, for 
having diplomatic relations with the Pope. During the war 
Mr. Asquith believed that it was a matter of convenience for 
Great Britain to be represented at the Vatican, and it may be 
said now that, unless we are never again to have a representative 
at the Vatican, it is mere logic and courtesy to allow the Pope 
to send one here. 


In spite of this, we desire to make a protest against any such 
proposal. It is certain that if the Vatican were allowed to be 
represented in London a long vista of embarrassments and 
undesirable intrigues, whether directly inspired by the Vatican 
itself or not, would be opened up. In our opinion, the desire 
of the Papacy for temporal power has always been a heavy 
burden on the Pope’s back, and has been a real impediment to 
spiritual influence. We wish to speak with all respect of the 
Pope as the spiritual head of his great Church. As for Roman 
Catholics in England during the war, we could not find a word 
of criticism to utter even if we desired to do so. Their conduct 
throughout was just and dignified while being also splendidly 
patriotic. But the pretension of the Papacy to temporal power 
is another matter altogether, and we ought to be the last nation 
to encourage it. The French receive no Papal Envoy. The 
United States receives no Papal Envoy. Why should we 
receive one? 


It is not as though the Pope had acted in a friendly way towards 
the Allies during the war. If he had done that, there might be 
& disposition here, out of gratitude or friendliness, to put it on 
no higher grounds, to welcome his representative. That would 
be a concession, however, made from human motives and not 
on grounds of principle. But even human motives for such a 
concession do not exist. It may be said that it was only natural 
for the Pope to stand in with Austria, where he found his chief 
religious support and strength. But what a confession of failure 
on the part of the Pope such an argument is, after all! It 
means that the Pope acted in accordance with his worldly 
interests, and not in accordance with any high spiritual concep- 
tion of his duty, or as the head of a mighty Church to direct the 
ways of erring men without an afterthought about the worldly 
resulta. 


When Germany was committing the worst of her atrocities 
the Pope uttered no warniag, no reprobation, no protest that 
was plain to the world as such. Faithful adherents of the 
Pope continually produce words which they say bear the signifi- 
cance of a warning or are to be read as a protest. But the suffi- 
cient condemnation of the Pope’s conduct as regards Germany 
is that the ordinary man—who is not at all a bigot—was left 
in doubt as to whether the Pope was ever troubled for a moment 
with scruples about the doings of Germany and Austria. No 
word of scathing condemnation charged with all the authority 
of the spiritual father of the Roman Church ever emerged from 
the Vatican. On the other hand, most people have only too 


unhappy memories of the failure of the Pope to support by any 
strong or really practical means the miserable perseouted prelates 
and priests of martyred Belgium. 





Everybody, again, remembers that Mr. De Valera, while 
preaching rank sedition in Ireland, declared that one of his 
objects was the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope. Is it seriously the desire of the British Government to 
bring a representative of the Vatican and the leaders of sedition 
in Ireland into a close geographical relationship ? The Govern- 
ment, as we know, are much given to letting a proposal be dis- 
cussed in order to test the nature and intensity of popular 
feeling. Perhaps a kite is being flown now. The public will 
see to it that this kite is hauled down if they feel about it as 
strongly as we do. We repeat that for the advancement of 
the Pope’s spiritual influence as such we could have nothing 
but goodwill. But we have nothing but opposition to offer 
to an attempt to confuse the spiritual and temporal issues, and 
representation in London would make that confusion inevitable 
and dangerous. 


The Allies last week offered to recognize Admiral Koltchak’s 
Government in Russia on certain conditions. He was asked 
to promise that, on reaching Moscow, he would summon either 
a new “Constituent Assembly elected by a free, secret, and 
democratic franchise,” or the Constituent Assembly of 1917, 
which the Bolsheviks swept out of existence because the elections 
had gone against them. He was asked also to agree that the 
old system should not be restored, and that the civil and religious 
liberty of all Russians should be secured. Further, the 
Allies desired him to recognize the independence of Finland 
and Poland and the Rumanian claim to part of Bessarabia, 
and to arrange through the League of Nations a settlement 
with the small border States, which should meanwhile be 
regarded as autonomous, Russia, when reconstituted on a 
democratic basis, should join the League of Nations, and should 
pay her debts. The terms of Admiral Koltchak’s reply have 
not yet been published officially, but there can be little doubt 
of his readiness to accept the Allies’ conditions. 








Meanwhile Admiral Koltchak’s advance westward from the 
Urals towards the Volga has been checked near Ufa by the 
Bolsheviks. It seems that his centre advanced too hastily, 
that some companies of Bolshevik deserters mutinied, and that 
the whole army had to retire for some distance. On the other 
hand, Admiral Koltchak on his right wing has come into touch 
with the loyal forces at Archangel; while to the south General 
Denikin has made a rapid advance, with the support of British 
tanks. The Bolsheviks are apparently unable to act with 
effect in more than one district at a time, and they cannot 
now be receiving much war material from the Germans. Their 
doom is certain, though it may be delayed for a time, owing to 
the difficulty of moving armies over the great Russian plains. 


Mr. Churchill on Friday week, on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House of Commons over Whitsuntide, made a 
statement on the Russian operations, in which, he said, our part 
was but small. North Russia, he hoped, would soon be able 
to defend itself. We were about to withdraw from the Caucasus, 
We had only two battalions in Siberia to lend moral support to 
Admiral Koltchak at Omsk. Our total casualties in Russia 
since the Armistice numbered three hundred and twenty-three, 
We had supplied munitions to the value of over £20,000,000 
to Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin. 

The Government of India Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on Thursday Week and referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. Mr. Montagu made a long speech 
in defence of his Bill, with a very brief reference to what he 
evidently regards as the trivial difficulties of education, race, 
religion, and caste, which, he said, are “on the way to being 
solved,” as they have been any time these two thousand years. 
The Indian Government was to be freed from unnecessary 
control by the India Office, and the secretariat system was to 
be reformed on the advice of Sir H. Llewellyn Smith. Mr. 
Montagu replied to the severe criticisms of the Provincial 
Governors; they were, he admitted, the “ most experienced 
administrators in India,” but he was none the less sure that he 
knew better than they did. He concluded by saying that 
“India” wished ‘to achieve nationality once again ”—a 
remark which will amaze any one who knows that India since 
the dawn of history has always been a medley of races. It 
is a pity that the very serious question of Indian reform should 
be treated with such levity. We have written on the whole 
subject elsewhere. 
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The Home Secretary made an important statement in regard 
to the police in the House of Commons on Friday week. The 
police, he said, had grievances which should have been remedied 
before now. The Government intended, however, that every 
policeman should receive not less than £3 10s. a week to begin 
with, dating from April Ist, that the pensions and allowances 
should be revised, that the London police should be housed 
nearer their work, and that a policeman on retiring or his widow 
at his death should receive a lump sum in return for a small 
yearly subscription. They had no desire to militarize the London 
police, but wished to make it a contented and zealous force, 
The Government had given the National Union of Police and 
Prison Officers a trial and had found it wanting. The Union 
Executive had broken its pledge not to interfere with discipline, 
and was mixed up with the extreme advocates of social revolu- 
tion. The Government would therefore set up an Association 
within the police forces, and would then forbid policemen 
to belong to any Trade Union. 


There was some plain speaking at the Council meeting of the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation at Swansea on Friday 
week and Saturday last. Mr. Gosling as President boasted 
of the strength of the “ Triple Alliance,” and, while declaring 
that it was not directed against the community, he said that 
it would demand “ radical improvements in working conditions 
and a definite change in status,” whatever the consequences 
might be. He advocated co-operation with the Germans, and 
sneered at the National Industrial Council as an attempt “‘ to 
checkmate the workers’ demands.” This mischievous speech 
was described by Mr. Sexton as “ merely an individual expres- 
sion of opinion.” It was severely criticized next day by Mr. 
Thorne, Mr. Havelock Wilson, and Mr. Tillett, who pointed 
out that the Executive without any authority were committing 
the transport workers to courses of which they did not approve. 
Indeed, Mr. Gosling himself admitted that most Trade Unionists 
did not want political strikes. Finally a resolution was adopted 
forbidding the Executive, as a party to the “ Triple Alliance,” 
to threaten a strike without first taking a ballot of the Unions 
concerned. 


We do not believe for a moment that Mr. Gosling wants 
to start a Red Terror after the fashion of Lenin, or even 
to welcomeunrepentant Germans as brothers. The public should 
learn to make a liberal allowance for some Labour leaders’ 

ion for furious rhetoric. Mr. O. B. Stanton said to the 
ational Democratic Party Conference on Monday: “I was 
formerly a rebel, but Heaven help the people if they had 
followed me entirely. I am one who has lived long enough to 
profit by his own mistakes.” Mr. Stanton won notoriety by 
his fiery harangues to the Welsh miners. He sees now that 
wild denunciations of society are not helpful, and he is honest 
enough to say so. We commend his example to the reckless 
rhetoricians like Mr. Gosling. 

Mr. Hartshorn sent to the Observer of last Sunday an interest- 
ing but astonishing letter on the subject of what is called Indus- 
trial Action. He presented a plea on behalf of such an industrial 
organization as the “ Triple Alliance” of miners, railwaymen, 
and transport workers for overriding Constitutional means and 
imposing a particular policy on the country by means of a general 
strike. His argument was in effect that he is a great believer 
in the principle of the mandate. At a General Election a 
Government receives a mandate to carry out a published political 
programme, but if the Government departs from its mandate 
or exceeds it, then by the very act of the Government itself 
the principle of the mandate has broken down, and correction 
can come only from those who are sufficiently stout-hearted to 
set their country on the right course again. 


It would be difficult to find an example of more confused 
thinking. Of course the blunders of a Government can be 
properly corrected only by Constitutional means. That is to 
say, if a Government exceeds the mandate of the people, it is 
the duty of the people through their elected representatives to 
call the Government to order, and if necessary to depose it, 
Everybody knows that Members of Parliament can be made 
perfectly amenable to the wishes of their constituents. Every- 
body also knows that any Government can be made perfectly 
amenable to votes in the House of Commons which represent 
the wishes of the electors. There is no other way. What Mr. 
Hartshorn demands, with a maze of words which we should 





think can deceive nobody but himself, is that when a Government 
does, or is alleged to be doing, something that a certain number 
of people do not like, it is right for a group of people—the 
“Triple Alliance,” for example—to hold up the whole life of 
the country till the views of that group have been accepted. 


When such things as these are seriously put forward by a well- 
known Labour leader, it is surely time for members of Trade 
Unions throughout the country to ask themselves the precise 
meaning of democracy. We suppose that they really know, 
but they seem to forget, that it means the rule of the people ; 
that is to say, of the majority. If the majority desire a particular 
policy, however foolish it may seem to some of us to be, we whe 
believe in true democracy will accept it. But we will not accept 
anything less than the will of the majority. Any other method 
contradicts democracy. Such an alternative as Mr. Hartshorn 
proposes could come only in a nightmare, or from the brain, 
in waking hours, of some political philosopher who is suffering 
from an indigestion of political ideas. 


The Coal Commission, having heard over a hundred witnesses, 
is preparing the Report which it will present next week. Lord 
Devonport, as Chairman of the Port of London Authority, 
told the Commission last week that Labour representation 
on the Authority had not diminished strikes; he thought, 
indeed, that they had had more trouble than before. Sir Hugh 
Bell, on behalf of the iron and steel trade, said that the coal 
industry was too important to be used for experiments in 
nationalization. The steel trade was bound to suffer if the 
price of coal continued to rise. Further, the large steelworks 
owning collieries could not endure State management of those 
collieries. Sir Hugh Bell said, very wisely, that there wag no 
royal road to a solution, and he recommended employers and 
workmen to have patience. Such advice, of course, is not 
palatable to those who are preaching class war, but it is 
none the less sound. 


Sir Richard Redmayne, the Chief Inspector of Mines, was the 
last notable witness before the Commission. He urged the acqui- 
sition of mining royalties, at a net cost not exceeding £55,000,000, 
on the ground that it would tend to economy in working. Onthe 
other hand, he said that the effect of high wages had been to re- 
duce the output of the miner, since he was content to reach a 
certain standard of comfort and didnotcareto do more. He did 
not believe that the miners were deliberately restricting their out- 
put, but he admittel that the prevailing slackness would have 
very serious consequences to the community. He described the 
proposed nationalization of the industry as “a leap in the 
dark.” There, in a phrase, is the moral of the whole proceed- 
ings before the Commission. 


The result of a by-election in East Antrim has been hailed 
with delight by the Home Rulers. Those who had not scen 
the figures would suppose from the Liberal comments that East 
Antrim had returned a Separatist Member. All that happened 
was that an Independent Unionist, Mr. Hanna, headed the poll 
with 8,714 votes; that Major Agnew Moore, the Unionist 
candidate supported by Sir Edward Carson, stood second with 
7,549 votes; and that a Liberal, Mr. Legg, was last with no 
more than 1,778 votes. If the Liberals are delighted at polling 
rather less than ten per cent. of the votes in East Antrim, we 
need not grudge them their satisfaction. The Ulster Unionists 
had a little family quarrel, no doubt, but they could afford the 
luxury in such a constituency. On the main question of resist- 
ance to Home Rule, Mr. Hanna, an Orangeman, is as sound as 
his friendly opponent. 


The terms of the new Loan have not been announced at the 
time when we go to press. But whatever the terms may be, 
we feel sure that every citizen who has any money to invest 
will do his utmost to make the Loan a great success. It is the 
patriotic duty of every one to assist the Loan. Even those who 
are dissatisfied with the Government must recognize that the 
country and not the Ministers will suffer most if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not relieved from the grave embarrassment 
of a huge floating Debt by a most generous response to his new 
appeal, which should be the last of its kind. There is no better 
security in the world than a British loan. 








Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5} per cent. April 5,1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN REFORM BILL. 

rP HE British nation now have before them all the 

materials they are likely to get for some time for 
forming a judgment on the Indian Reform Bill. We 
hope that they will give the subject earnest consideration. 
India has been governed in trust by British officials since 
the work of government was taken over from the East 
India Company in 1858, and she has been governed with 
a brilliance and an honesty which in combination can be 
nowhere matched in the world. It is now proposed to 
pull down that system, Mr. Montagu takes credit for 
intending that the process shall be gradual, though we 
cannot but believe that if the Indian Reform Bill becomes 
law, the mischief will begin early and will soon become 
desperate. Why should we disguise our real thoughts ? 
Mr. Montagu uses phraggs lightly and rhetorically, but our 
own solemn belief is that what he is planning—with an 
inevitability which he is unable to appreciate—is the ruin 
of India. 

In his speech in the House of Commons on Thursday 
week he disclosed no grounds for the haste which he says 
is imperative in introducing reforms. Much less did he 
justify the recklessness and the unnecessary complexity 
of his proposals. The diarchy must surely be condemned 
by statesmanship by reason of its extreme intricacy 
statesmen always aim at simplicity in administration— 
if it were not condemned because of its inherent absurdity. 
But apparently simplicity and directness are alien to Mr. 
Montagu’s mind. He aims at what is ambitious and high 
sounding. Even when it comes to so simple a matter of 
duty as to justify the Rowlatt Acts he strikes a note which 
is really humiliating, because in effect he apologizes instead 
of stoutly telling the truth. The Rowlatt Acts embody 
the recommendations of a most able and learned Judge 
who had no axe whatever to grind in India, and who said 
what he thought on the evidence, as a Judge ought to do, 
without bringing any preconceptions to his task. The 
Acts are framed for the defence of honest men and innocent 
persons. What need is there to say more? That is their 
reason for existing, and it is a complete and ample one. 
They are directed solely at the suppression of sedition and 
anarchy, and every law-abiding citizen ought to rejoice 
in the security which they afford not only to the individual 
but to the whole of India. Mr. Montagu’s reasons for 
introducing his drastic Reform Bill would sound very 
strange if they were not, unfortunately, too familiar. 
He continually harks back to the pledge of the Government 
given in August, 1917. Asa matter of fact, the Government 
were not pledged by the words then used to any so-called 
plan of democratic reform, and have not been pledged 
at any moment since. It is a bad sign, this harping on 
the pledge. It reminds one rather of the way in which 
the typical moneylender talks to his client. He uses 
language which intimidates, because it is vague ; he always 
has some awful threat ready, though it has never been 
submitted to exact or legal scrutiny. If his client does not 
pay the extortionate interest, he talks terribly about 
* your letter of the 22nd ult.,” or deciares that he must 
recall to his client’s memory the “ fifth clause ” of their 
agreement. The unhappy client believes that without 
knowing it he has pledged himself irremediably by the 
accusing instruments of his own hand. If people will 
calmly look into the history of the Indian Reform scheme, 
they will find that we are not in honour bound to confer 
upon India any such scheme as Mr. Montagu has proposed, 
but that, on the contrary, our whole relation to India binds 
us to govern in future as we have done in the past according 
to the rules which will give the best results and therefore 
the greatest happiness to India. 

In his speech on Thursday week Mr. Montagu talked 
sbout the “eagerness” with which the Indian “ nation” 
-—as though India were a nation—was awaiting his Reform 
Hill. He may for the moment have forgotten, but we 
have not forgotten, that in the Report issued in his own 
name and that of Lord Chelmsford he confessed that his 
policy was approved of by only a very small minority. 
* We have scen it estimated,” he wrote, * that the number 





five per cent. of the population. It is in any case a small 
proportion, but to the particular numeral we attach no 
importance whatever. . . . Our reason is the faith 
that is in us.” These figures, brushed aside with such 
insouciance by Mr. Montagu last. week, might well give 
pause to more sober minds. But Mr. Montagu is inflamed 
with his ambitious State-building, and so the Report tells 
us that “the placid pathetic contentment of the massey 
is not the soil on which Indian nationhood will grow, and 
in deliberately disturbing it we are working for her [India’s| 
highest good.” The contentment is admitted; the 
placidity is admitted; the insignificance of the demand 
for forms of self-government, which hardly anybody in 
India understands, is admitted ; but because that clever 
and rhetorical use of the word “ pathetic’ has entered 
the mind of Mr. Montagu everything that is certain and 
stable is to be sacrificed! We have heard of acts of 
statesmanship that were rash and of acts of statesman- 
ship that were uncalled for or, as people say, gratuitous, 
but for a combination of rashness and gratuitousness we 
know of no political proposal to equal Mr. Montagu’s 
Reform Bill. noe 

The core of the Bill is of course what is known as the 
diarchy—the proposal that in the administration of the 
Provinces part of the executive work shall be carried out 
by Ministers dependent upon a popular vote, and partly 
by Ministers appointed under the old methods of Indian 
Government, though those methods will be slightly changed. 
Those subjects of legislation which are to be retained in 
the hands of the bureaucratic Ministers will be known 
as “ reserved ” subjects, and those which are to be handed 
over to the new popularly elected Ministers will be known 
as “ transferred” subjects. Probably if Mr. Lionel Curtis 
had not travelled in India and written with all his literary 
power about this scheme of diarchy, Mr. Montagu would 
never have thought of such a thing. Mr. Montagu tells 
us that he cannot imagine any other way of gradually 
building up a system of self-government than this method 
of transferring subjects from the one authority to the 
other as the popularly elected Ministers become capable 
of dealing with fresh matters. But against his fanciful 
notions there is a solid array of disapproval expressed by 
some of the ablest and most experienced administrators in 
India. That Mr. Montagu can rely upon a certain degree 
of support is of course true ; it is almost part of the duty 
of Civil Servants to promise to do their best to make a 
scheme work when they understand that the Government 
desire it. But Mr. Montagu, if he were not so self-confi- 
dent, would have been much more impressed, and might 
even have been abashed, by the very strong criticism 
of his diarchy. Moreover, we must say that it was ins 
sulting of him to discount the opposition offered to his 
scheme by British administrators in India on the ground 
that these men were “not unprejudiced.” We agree 
with them that the diarchy will not work in practice. 
In each Province where the diarchical machinery is set up 
there is to be only “ one Government,” and therefore it 
will be impossible for public criticism to say whether 
blame for mistakes rests upon the Departments which are 
dealing with the “reserved” subjects or upon the Depart- 
ments which are dealing with the “ transferred ” subjects. 
It is inevitable that whenever anything goes wrong tlic 
critics will merely blame “the Government.’ What else 
can they do? In fine, there is no prospect of education in 
self-government under the diarchy because the people 
cannot rectify mistakes if the people cannot name the 
source of the mistakes. 


But if the diarchy itself is a first-rate difficulty, it is after 
all only a mechanical defect that is capable of change. By far 
the greatest difficulty in the way of such reform as Mr. 
Montagu proposes is the immemorial and religious practice 
of caste among the Hindus, Politically minded Indians are 
a very small number among the three hundred and fifteen 
millions of population, and among this minority the Hindu 
religious principle of caste is held so sternly that it would 
prevent all fruitful communication between the leaders and 
the masses. The people who have really ruled India have 
always been the people not bound by caste ; that is to say, 
the Mohammedans and ourselves. What a foundation on 
which to try to build up a structure of democracy! The 


af people who really ask for free institutions does not exceed | attempt would, no doubt, end in making India safe for an 
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oligarchy. Think of the millions of low-caste natives and 
out-castes. These people could never make their voices 
heard. The ‘“ untouchables’ would defile their political 
leaders if they did so much as come within speaking distance 
of them. The whole system is a frank negation of demo- 
cracy. Surely the first step towards democracy is to invite 
the intellectual Brahmins of India to think the matter over 
carefully, and decide whether they prefer democracy or 
caste. The two things cannot co-exist. If they think self- 
government preferable, and are willing to throw open their 
arms and admit to their counsels their very humble and 
hitherto untouchable brethren, well and good. We shall 
then have a starting-point. » But to pretend that democracy 
and equality will be learned by virtue of Mr. Montagu’s 
scheme, when the whole religious ceremonial of the Brahmins 
forbids them to live as equals with their fellow-men who 
happen to have been born in circumstances different from 
their own, is madness. About seventy per cent. of the 
Indian people are ryots or small zemindars. At a meeting 
of the Bengal Association of Ryots on April 24th, reported 
in the Statesman, the members passed a resolution which 
contains these words: ‘* Knowing what the villages know, 
they beg to inform the Government as well as the agitators 
that they can never prefer a selfish oligarchy to an impartial 
bureaucracy, which has been their only support till now. 
So unless the richer classes, such as the zemindars and 
Mahajans, show greater consideration forthe poor peasantry, 
and unless a due share of self-government is given to them, 
the peasantry as a whole will oppose a further extension to 
any self-government.” 

The Spectator has proposed that there should be an 
experiment in reform in one of the Rajah-governed States, 
[et some Indian Prince bestow upon his people the blessings 
of self-government. The experiment would be most 
carefully watched, and if it succeeded would of course be 
widely imitated. Nobody...could «resist: such a success. 
But Mr. Montagu poured all his scorn upon any such 
sane and moderate measure. He had special words of 
abuse for the very sensible proposal of the Indo-British 
Association that in every Province one or two districts 
should be placed in charge of a solely Indian official staff, 
and that the plan, if successful, should be extended into 
a division, and finally into the whole Province. Really 
Mr. Montagu’s arguments against trying such experiments 
as the Indo-British Association and the Spectator have 
proposed were the worst part of his speech. ‘In for a 
penny, in for a pound,” is nearly always a bad argument, 
but it is most dangerous of all when it is applied to Con- 
stitution-making. One can hardly resist the belief that 
Mr. Montagu at the back of his mind feels that an experi- 
ment would be sure to fail, and would therefore block 
any attempt at more ambitious reforms. Therefore he 
scems to say to himself: “Plunge right in. The ice, of 
course, is too thin to bear. Don’t test it with one foot. 
Walk right on!” As against our own scheme, we must 
admit that though many Rajahs talk of reform when 
reform is fashionable at Simla, perhaps not one of them 
could be induced to submit his country to the experiment. 
Native Rajahs may talk of advanced education for native 
women when it is being ardently taken up by the ladies 
of Simla, but they have no real intention of yielding their 
power to the people at large. That objection, however, 
does not apply to the plan of the Indo-British Association, 
and Mr. Montagu’s derision is, we fear, only too likely to 
recoil some day not only upon his own head but upon 
the heads of his countrymen. As we have tried to point 
out, Mr. Montagu affirms that immediate reform of the 
most sweeping kind is necessary for India for no better 
reason than that he wishes it to seem necessary. 

There is no such necessity. We are entirely in favour 
of experiments of a moderate kind, remembering all the 
time the height and depth of our responsibility to the 
mixed races of India. If the capacity for self-government 
flourished and developed, we should look forward with 
confidence to the day when we could clear out and leave 
the Indian peoples to themselves. But that day is not 
yet, nor is_it within sight. Just when we have at last 
got a really fine and fair system of government at work, 
Mr. Montagu, with all his fancifulness and racial ambition, 
determines to drive the coach right over the precipice. 
When any one remonstraics he says: ‘‘ You cannot refuse 





to do this because you publicly promised to do it. You 
are in honour bound.” Our conception of honour is 
different from Mr. Montagu’s, and we believe that if the 
people who are not accustomed to study Indian affairs 
would now take the trouble to look into the whole subject 
they would not find themselves in agreement with Mr. 
Montagu. 





THE UNITED STATES AND OURSELVES. 
fag need for the warning which we uttered last week 

about the danger of drawing Great Britain into 
American party politics has been made much more 
obvious by the events of the week. Passion has been 
aroused in the American Senate, and the utmost care and 
tact, informing the goodwill which we always assume to 
exist between America and ourselves, will be required 
to avoid all the dangers. It would be a tragic fiasco if 
Great Britain were to be caught up in the American party 
machine, and yet it is only too easy to understand how 
the risk of such a thing happening has come about. It 
was the very desire of the British nation to keep itself 
properly apart from American party politics that has led 
to the suspicion of a contrary intention on our part. When 
President Wilson came to Europe, he came saying that 
he represented the United States. That was enough for 
us. Everything which has since determined the attitude 
of the British people has flowed from that fact. We 
have accepted without demur a great many political 
solutions in which we were backward to believe, or in which 
we almost actively disbelieved. We adopted this attitude 
because we thought that the greatest of all necessities 
was the maintenance of perfect co-operation between 
America and Great Britain. What an irony, then, if it 
is to be said that the British people have used Mr. Wilson 
in order to get their own way (as usual), and incidentally 
to oppose the point of view of the American Republican 
Party! The latest stage in the tangle is that those 
Americans who do not happen to be friendly to Great 
Britain are trying to make the whole Republican Party 
policy read like an anti-British policy. Nothing, we are 
convinced, could be further from the thoughts and the 
desires of all theable and experienced leaders of the Republi- 
can Party. When it is said on behalf of Senator Lodge and 
Senator Borah that their speeches in the Senate about 
the League of Nations and about Ireland are not directed 
against Great Britain. but are directed against President 
Wilson, we unreservedly believe in the explanation. The 
implication of Mr. Lodge’s speeches might be taken to be 
something of this kind: “If the League of Nations is to 
make us all masters of one another's businesses, I undertake 
to show you, by expressing my opinions about Ireland, 
exactly how great the universal embarrassment can be 
made!” Englishmen, however, have been surprised 
into a state of sharp attention and anxiety by the Senate's 
resolution about Ireland, for up to that moment they had 
hoped that the traditional American view about Ireland 
had been greatly changed by a recent increase of knowledge. 
Still, if it be generally understood that the Senators who 
passed this resolution were not speaking to Great Britain, 
but were really passing a criticism on their President and 
on the very risky possibilities of the League of Nations, 
the danger at once begins to pass. All the same, we cannot 
pretend not to be anxious, for when statesmen find it 
necessary to express themselves partly in riddles, the 
opportunity for misunderstanding is very real. 

Our desire to abstain from expressing any opinion on 
internal American affairs is so great that we should hesitate 
to match the riddle of the American Senate with any 
riddle of our own. But as what we might have said in a 
purely debating frame of mind has been said very plainly 
by the New York Sun, we shall quote it for the benefit 
of our readers. The Swn, in discussing the spirit of uni- 
versal interference which it thinks is bound to be fostered 
by the Le:gue of Nations, imagines the possible conse- 
quences of the Irish resolution in the American Senate, 
and says ‘— 

“It is as plain as the nose on Uncle Sam's face that if the 
League of Nations can take up the Irish question in the British 
Isles it can take up the negro question in America. Now if 
the Irish question is loaded with dynamite, the negro question 
is loaded with T.N.T. Outside Ireland nobody questions the 
legality of the United Kingdom’s rule in that island, and inside 
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of Ireland a good many persons do not question its legality, 
however much they may object to it as a political fact. But 
inside the United States and outside the United States every- 
body knows that the political condition imposed on the negro 
in the South is brutally, openly, and completely illegal. That 
condition is imposed on the negro in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and this violation of the 
Constitution is tolerated with the full knowledge and consent 
of a large majority of the white population of this country, 
North and South. Here is another matter for Southern states- 
men who conceive the League of Nations to be a harmless 
debating society to consider. In the far-flung British Empire 
there are millions and millions of black men, many of them 
educated and able students of public affairs. It is not incon- 
ceivable that among them are leaders who in the event of the 
formation of a League of Nations would utilize it of their own 
motion to stir up trouble for the United States over the negro 
question.” 

Thus an American newspaper has relieved us of the 
responsibility for expressing thoughts which in the present 
situation may too easily come into the carnal British 
mind, The last thing the British nation wants to do is to 
interfere with the Monroe Doctrine. Yor many years we 
have regarded the Monroe Doctrine as an invaluable 
instrument in that it has ruled out about half the world 
from disputes. Every one here was delighted when it 
was understood that the Doctrine was to be regarded 
as a “ regional understanding ” not to be affected one way 
or the other by the creation of the League of Nations. 
If Englishmen were to be perfectly frank and express their 
inner thoughts, they might of course say that though 
they are not jealous of the Monroe Doctrine, they are 
truly sorry to have given up what may be called their own 
Monroe Doctrine. How much pride they have put into 
their pockets in the great task of co-operation with 
America! We ourselves freely consented to interference 
when we accepted the saliaiele of mandates. No nation 
in history has a record like ours in the government of 
dependent races. We have made a conscience of what we 
have done. And now it is not an easy thing to agree that 
our doings, in which we have made a model for the world, 
are to be subject to the licensed inspection and criticism 
of Powers who themselves perhaps have everything yet 
to learn. If an Englishman went on to express more of 
his secret thoughts, he might tell his American friends that 
misgiving has been caused here by the report that the 
United States Government contemplate keeping all the 
important German ships which happened to be interned 
in American ports before America came into the 
war. Our plain man asks why Great Britain should 
not be recouped in proportion to her terrible shipping 
losses, which exceed by something like four times the 
losses of all the other Allies put together. The right 
American answer is pretty plain to us at all events. 
America has lent money freely, generously, and without 
security, and the question of German ships cannot with 
any fairness be considered apart from American commit- 
ments as a whole. We mention this question here only 
to deprecate in advance the possibility of such arguments 
being brought into play by an exacerbation of popular 
feeling. It would be too mad, too wicked, if the two 
nations, just when the need for their perfect friendship 
is greatest, were to begin shouting at one another across 
the Atlantic. Both countries are quite done with 
General Cyrus Choke as Dickens imagined him: “ In 
Freedom’s name, sir—holy Freedom—lI address you. . . . 
Where, sir, are the Cormorans, the Blunderbores, the 
Great Feefofums, named in History? All, all, exter- 
minated by its destroying hand. I allude, sir, to the 
British Lion.” Ireland must not become a cause of 
contention in that old spirit, in spite of the grotesquely par- 
tisan report just published by the American Sinn Fein 
delegates. 

When all has been said, it is necessary to admit that 
if the British people are misunderstood in America they 
have been drawn into this situation by the decision of 
Mr. Wilson to act as though he could safely ignore the 
real Treaty-making power in America. The President 
alone, under the Constitution, cannot make a Treaty. It 
has to be ratified by two-thirds of the Senators who are 
kage when the Senate votes upona Treaty. One would 

ave thought that in these circumstances Mr. Wilson, in 
coming to Europe as the representative of the American 
people, would have wished to be the complete, the undis- 
puted, representative. He could have been this for all 





practical purposes if he had brought with him as assessors 
representatives of that body with whom he shares the 
Treaty-making function. In not doing so he exposed 
Great Britain to the accusation that in welcoming and 
supporting the American President she had forgotten 
the American Senate. But surely, as between America 
and ourselves, to recognize the nature and the origin of a 
misunderstanding ought to be as good as removing it. 
We earnestly hope that the Senate, in spite of its most 
natural annoyance, will accept the Peace Treaty. It is 
not a final document ; it is an elastic instrument, capable 
of continuous change. The great need is to give the world 
the blessings of peace at once. For that purpose undimmed 
goodwill between ourselves and Americans of all parties 
is essential. 





THE HUNGARIAN REPUBLIO. 


UR Radical friends here who try to prove the reality 
of their high principles by habitually finding excuses 
for nations in any part of the world which show that 
they have no principles at all are now pretending that the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic furnishes a fair example of 
what is deserving of recognition. Our Radical friends 
are not quite united in their arguments; some of them 
draw a distinction between Bolshevik Hungary and 
Bolshevik Russia, and explain that though it is difficult 
to exculpate Russia, where the blood of the massacred 
has flowed freely, it is right to applaud the Soviets of 
Hungary, which have managed to produce revolution 
without bloodshed; but others, like the Daily News, 
do not find it worth while to draw any distinction between 
crimeless Hungary and bloodstained Russia, but argue 
quite simply that because Bolshevism in Hungary is 
not a Terror, therefore the Allies after recognizing Hungary 
should go on to fraternize with the Russian Bolsheviks. 
If such arguments are repeated often enough, they will 
of course have some influence, so it may be as well, before 
some ridiculous new legend is started about the advantages 
of what may be described as the better sort of Bolshevism, 
to piece together the information which has been gradually 
coming to Great Britain about the character of the Hun- 
garian Republic. 

Soviet rule in Hungary would be more amusing than 
tragic if it were not for the actual sufferings of some of 
the best social elements in the country. The lives of 
educated people and professional men are not in danger, 
but this class is treated with calculated disrespect and 
exposed to every kind of inconvenience in order that the 
superiority of the “ proletariat”? may be asserted. The 
class war is quite unblushing. It does not even pretend 
to hide itself. Of course if Bolshevism in Hungary made 
the working men, who are the great majority of the nation, 
happy and prosperous, there would be much to be said 
for it. But Soviet rule in Hungary has so far succeeded 
in erecting something scarcely distinguishable from a 
slave State. Herr Alpari, one of the Soviet Commissaries 
or Ministers, has explained that unwavering obedience to 
the Government must be required from every citizen on 
pain of death. Herr Alpari hopes that one day there 
will be perfect freedom, but he announced recently that 
disobedience to Soviet rule will be punished by deat! 
“until the people have ceased to be blinded by the glerious 
light of the new free life.” Here in Great Britain we are 
careful to preserve the right to strike even for persons 
blinded by glorious light, but in Hungary the Government 
are themselves so blinded that they have already extin- 
guished all rights. The workmen must perform the tasks 
allotted by the Government or be proved guilty of “ dis- 
obedience.”’ At all events this is so in theory, though we 
suspect that very little work of any sort, except on the land, 
is being done in Hungary. The shopkeeper has to make 
an inventory of his stock for the Government, and is 
exposed to the risk of being proved guilty of ‘“ disobedi- 
ence ” if there is a mistake in the inventory. The bourgeois 
cannot, of course, be allowed to have as much income as 
he had before the Revolution, as he has committed the 
intolerable offence of not being a member of the preie: 
tariat; so the Government look into his income «nd 
decide exactly how much he may be left to live upon. 
The franchise is bestowed upon both men and women, 
provided that they are “ workers,” when they are over 
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eighteen years of age. Lest there should be any chance 
that the State should be served constitutionally by men 
who have won their way up by brain-power, character, 
and experience, all merchants, all employers of labour, and 
all persons who possess private incomes are disfranchised, 


It might be supposed that in this country of idyllic 
folly, where all classes are theoretically sacrificed to the 
proletariat, at all events the enormougnumber of peasants 
in Hungary would be guaranteed the time of their lives. 
But even here the failure to make life pleasant or reasonable 
for the proletariat is apparent. The peasant is required 
to work for a fixed wage; any profits over and above that 
wage which are made upon his land are taken by the State. 
The peasant hoped to enjoy the spoils of the great landed 
estates which were to be divided up, but the Commissaries 
failed him. Let us venture a prediction. The peasants, 
already displeased with and aloof from Bolshevism, will 
being about its downfall if it does not fall before then of 
its own weight. Again, lest the workers should move 
about the country in the hope of discovering some place 
where the rigid regulations are not very severely applied, 
and “ disobedience”? with its death-penalty may be over- 
looked, definite restrictions are put upon travel. Travel- 
ling is in fact forbidden except for urgent business, which 
has to be explained and justified. Travellers are searched 
at the railway stations in order to see that money and food 
are not being unofficially distributed. At this time of 
vear, when the thoughts of British people are turned upon 
summer holidays, one may contemplate with some sym- 
pathy the poor prospects of enjoyment which lie before 
the Hungarians who have had Bolshevism thrust upon 
them. Of course there are other means of conveyance 
than the railways. But all motor-cars, and even a large 
part of the horses and carriages of Hungary, have been 
commandeered by the Government. The best motor-cars 
of all have been picked out for their personal service by 
the Commissaries. Every Commissary has a free motor- 
car and the free services of a driver. Every Commissary 
is also allowed to live free in the best hotel at Budapest. 
It ought indeed to be admitted that the Revolution in 
Hungary has made one class entirely happy and prosper- 
ous—the Commissaries themselves. But after all, they 
are only a very few persons—a tiny class, and almost an 
‘idle rich”’ class, unless free motoring be called labour. 
The satisfaction of these few is not much excuse for a 
revolution. If the Hungarian father. and mother were 
ible to get away from their home for a short holiday (which 
is doubtful), they would in any case have to go alone— 
no “Maman, Papa, et bébé” for the Hungarian woods 
and rivers—for it is decreed that every child must be 
taken away from its parents and trained by the State up 
to the age of eighteen. If the child shows good mental 
capabilities, it may be educated and trained further by 
the State up to the age of twenty-four. What an incentive 
to show marked mental capabilities ! 

According to the education scheme of Herr Lukacs, one 
of the |Commissaries, the old Royal palaces and the 
larger private houses are to be taken over and turned into 
schools. All education is to be free. In order that culture 
may be spread among the growing youth, the Government 
will commandeer most of the theatre tickets and distribute 
them to the proletariat at’ a low price through the Trade 
Unions. It will be surprising indeed if in practice the 
recognition of the youth of the proletariat as a new jeunesse 
dorée—the youth of no other class is recognized as worth 
consideration—reconciles it to slavery. And slavery is in 
principle universal; not only the peasants but workers 
in all trades are informed that they must labour at a fixed 
wage for the Government. Some workers whose labour is 
regarded as essential to the State are not allowed to change 
their employment even if they wish to do so. Miners are 
included in this class, just as miners were sometimes pre- 
vented from leaving the mines in Scotland in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Smillie ought to be encouraged to look into 
this matter, and if necessary to make a visit to Hungary for 
the purpose, as soon as he can be spared from the Coal 
Commission. As might be supposed, the proletariat are 
already a little inclined to disobedience, and a special branch 
of the Red Army known as the Red Guard has been formed 
to enforce the regulations. This Red Guard draws special 
pay for its special services. One of its chief special services 








is to break strikes. We cannot imagine that, however 
efficient this Red Guard may be, it can really have much hope 
of enforcing all the regulations conceived by the ingenuity 
of the Commissaries. What about the no-tip regulation, 
for example? In the restaurants of Budapest there are 
notices to the effect that giving or receiving a tip will be 
punished by long imprisonment. Hitherto, apparently, 
the waiters have been afraid to break the rule, not because 
the Red Guards were on the spot in the restaurants, but 
because the waiters were afraid of informers. But that 
timidity will pass, if we know waiters. 

The nominal head of this depressing Utopia, as every- 
body knows, is Bela Kun, or Cohen. Evidently this 
clever Jew has a faculty for making use of the ideas of 
others. He seems to have Presse. nothing himself in 
the political line, but has claimed the credit, such as it is, 
of everything that has occurred. It is said that in order 
to encourage the splendid fiction that he is the indispensable 
head of the State, and that his life is continually in danger 
from jealous rivals, he is always escorted by a bodyguard 
whenever he appears in public. As a matter of fact, there 
is no danger to the life of anybody in the streets of Buda- 
pest, and therefore to the life of Herr Cohen no more than 
to that of anybody else. Charles II. said of Sidney 
Godolphin that he was never in the way and never out of 
the way. Such a réle as this seems to be brilliantly filled 
by Herr Cohen. There must be something in the man, 
we fancy, or he could not have imposed himself so long 
upon his subordinates or confederates, on the principle 
that an incompetent General does not even know how to 
be run by a good Staff. But does any one who recognizes 
what Bolshevism at its best is like want it here? Mr. 
Smillie, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and Mr. Snowden of 
course might like to be Commissaries, and we are sure 
they would be very good ones. But then, what would 
our proletariat say of their Commissaries ? 





SOUTH AFRICA AND SECESSION. 


NV R. LLOYD GEORGE must be congratulated on the 
b. way in which he handled the Nationalist deputation 
who came from South Africa to Paris to preach Secession. 
With perfect courtesy and perfect firmness he showed 
them that their claim was unauthorized and untenable, 
and explained to them that the British Government could 
not recognize the right of a faction to break up the Union 
into which the white people of South Africa had entered 
by their own free and deliberate choice. The Prime 
Minister’s speech had a direct application to other parts 
of the Empire, as well as to South Africa, and it showed 
clearly that there are natural limits to the principle of 
the “ self-determination of peoples,” which, if literally 
applied, would reduce the world to confusion. It must 
be premised that the South African Nationalists, led by 
General Hertzog, are the irreconcilable section of the 
Dutch who agreed to the Peace of Vereeniging but have 
regretted it ever since. They are chiefly found in the 
rural Free State and in the north of Cape Colony, and 
their political creed is the purest racial Toryism, like that 
of the Prussian Junkers. In the solitude of the veld they 
cherish the memories of the past when South Africa had 
no mines or railways, and the scattered Dutch farmers, 
ruling in patriarchal fashion over the natives, did very 
much as they pleased. They decline altogether to recog- 
nize the vast changes wrought in South Africa by British 
immigration and by modern industrial developments. 
It is useless to argue with them, as it is foolish to abuse 
them for being what they are. Time alone can modify 
the attitude of these remote farmers; the younger genera- 
tion will assuredly be less concerned with the dead past. 
Fortunately for South Africa, most of the Dutch—who 
perhaps form nearly two-thirds of the whole white popula- 
tion of a million and a quarter—have not adopted the 
Nationalist creed. In 1906, when responsible government 
was granted to the Free State and the Transvaal, the 
Dutch as a body showed a readiness to accept the gift 
in the spirit in which it was made and to subordinate 
racial differences to the needs of South Africa as a whole. 
Under General Botha as Prime Minister of the Transvaal 
the movement towards Union between the four Colonies 
made swift progress, A Convention of Delegates from 
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Cape Colony, Natal, the Free State, and the Transvaal 
drew up a Constitution for the Union. The four Legis- 
latures ratified it by considerable majorities, the Imperial 
arliament passed it as it stood in 1909, and the Union 
came into being on May 3lst, 1910. The people of South 
Africa, both Dutch and English, as Mr. Lloyd George 
said, had “ exercised a free, deliberate, final choice,” and 
had given effect to the principle of “ self-determination ” 
in the * fullest, freest, most solemn and deliberate manner.” 
Each section made sacrifices—Natal indeed consenting 
most reluctantly to the toss of her independence—but all 
were inspired by the idea of the common benefits which 
union would bring. That agreement must stand. 


It is entirely characteristic of the old-fashioned Boers 
whom General Hertzog leads that they should make 
impossible demands without any warrant from the people 
who would be affected. They asked Mr. Lloyd George 
to restore the independence of the Free State and the 
Transvaal. Of course Mr. Lloyd George has no power 
to do so, South Africa cannot be split up except with 
her own consent. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd George would not 
even receive the deputation until he had been desired by 
General Botha to meet them and give them the British 
view of a question which concerns South Africa first of all. 
The Imperial Government, as he said, cannot be too 
chary of interfering in the domestic affairs of the Dominions. 
However, it must be noted that, though the Nationalists 
are at present in a majority in the Free State, they have 
no authority whatever to speak for the Transvaal, which 
returns only four Nationalists among its forty-five Members. 
We are often tempted to smile at the pretensions of the 
middle-class Socialist like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
represent British ‘ Labour” or the “ People.” General 
Hertzog’s claim to represent the Transvaal is not less 
fantastic. In the Union as a whole the Nationalists are, 
and have always been, in a small minority. The House of 
Assembly repudiated the Nationalist delegation to Paris, 
after a long debate, by 78 votes to 24. Some of our new- 
fashioned Liberals who seem to believe in the sacred right 
of the minority to oppress the majority may conclude that 
the Nationalist faction is the real South Africa. But 
ordinary people who believe in democracy will be satisfied 
that General Hertzog and his friends had no moral or 
Constitutional right to go to Paris at all. It says much 
for the tolerance of British institutions that they were 
allowed to appeal from their own Dominion Parliament 
to the British Prime Minister, and that he reasoned with 
them so amiably, taking a hint from Lincoln’s untiring 
efforts to conciliate the South while there was yet time. 
it may be thought that General Hertzog resented British 
interference in South Africa, but he admitted, in reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George, that he had no complaint to make on 
that score, as there was less interference than ever before. 
He admitted also that most of the members of General 
Botha’s Cabinet were of Dutch descent, and it is well 
known that a large proportion of the officials are of Dutch 
origin. There is in fact no sort of discrimination against 
the “old population,” as General Hertzog called it. He 
made it a grievance that some of the British settlers 
“looked upon themselves as superior and claimed for 
themselves superior privileges "—-which of course they 
do not receive. No doubt there are ill-mannered people 


among them, but it is absurd to base a demand for Secession | 


on such trivial grounds. Mr. Lloyd George reminded 
(ieneral Hertzog that the British population had accepted 
the changes of 1906 and 1910 with * wonderful loyalty.” 
The South African Dutch, who attach so much importance 
to their language, probably do not realize that the English- 
speaking settlers felt very keenly the compulsory bilingual- 
ism introduced under the Union in all the schools, where 
Dutch is the medium of instruction for half the principal 
subjects. Moreover, the British South Africans have seen 
Dutch South Africans taking an ever-increasing share of 
Government posts. Yet the British population has 
concurred in the new order of things with perfect goodwill, 
and its representatives in the Union Parliament have 
steadily supported General Botha’s Government. The 
British settlers and the Dutch who follow General Botha 
were parties to the bargain of 1909, as well as General 
Hertzog’s faction, and without their consent that bargain 
cannot be upset. In other words, the Union must be 





— 


regarded as lasting and indissoluble, and the minority 
must make the best of it. 








READING ALOUD. 


: be able to read aloud well is a great accomplishment, 

though one which of late years has been undervalued. 
In the days when w8men spent a good deal of time by the 
fire, and took pleasure in needlework, reading, working, and 
tea filled a pleasant afternoon. Many mothers read syste- 
matically every day to their children, and not a few men either 
listened or read aloud in the evening when they had nothing 
better to do. Some of the latter, though they were ready 
readers, were impatient listeners. They wanted to get on 
faster, they said, and the more the book interested them the 
more they longed to take it out of the reader's hands. They 
were occasionally persons of dramatic gift, and perhaps their 
critical faculty as well as their impatience unfitted them for the 
part of audience. Generally speaking, however, women read 
the best, and scores of people remember now with peculiar 
vividness and pleasure the novels and the poetry which their 
mothers read to them in their teens. They preserve a delightful 
recollection of Scott, Thackeray, the Brontés, and Disraeli, 
even though they may confess that they never now take them 
down from the shelves. No one, we would remark by way of 
parenthesis, “ preserves a recollection’’ of Miss Austen. We 
believe she is the only great English writer of whom it might be 
said that no one ever read her with any appreciation and read 
her only once. Her lovers read her “at intervals” all their 
lives. 

But to go back to the art of reading aloud. The first essential 
is a pleasant voice. We have, however, known readers who 
fancied their own reading, and who possessed no other qualifica- 
tion. The effect was monotonous, and even soporific. We 
should say that the two most difficult things to read really well 
are the newspaper and the Bible. The easiest thing to read is 
of course fiction. Poetry is difficult. Philosophy and other 
studious stuff requires little besides intelligence and practice. In 
this case the listener wants nothing but to know what 
is in the book, and not to be irritated by stumbling or confused 
by obvious incomprehension. 

To begin with the newspaper. ‘“‘ But who wants to hear it 
read?” demands some one. Alas! there are just now a good 
many men amongst us who want very much to hear it read. 
Braille is not very easy to learn, not many papers are published 
in it, and we gather it is far more wearisome to read with your 
fingers than to listen. A really good newspaper-reader must 
read fast, read clearly, and know how to skip. He must not get 
angry and ruffled because he does not agree with what is saide 
The very bits which rouse him may be those which his heare. 
likes. No intelligent listener,h owever, likes padding. An 
eye for padding, for reiteration, for safeguard sentences, and for 
dullness generally is better worth having than a good voice. 
This sort of reading should never be in the least dramatic. 
The only object of the reader should be to make the listener 
forget that he has not got the print before him, to avoid his 
instinctive comment of “* Oh, get on !’’ and to leave him familiar 
with the morning’s news and not ignorant of “‘ the policy of the 
paper.” All this is not easily done. In fact, to read a newspaper 
well you need to have some education, a great interest in affairs, 
some self-control, much tolerance, no tendency to dawadle, and 
no unconquerable desire to argue. 

It is strange that the reading of the Bible aloud in an acceptable 
manner should present—apparently—almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. It is written in the finest English of the finest period. 
It concerns subjects of universal and undying interest. It is 
endeared to every listener by tradition and recollection. But the 
evidence proves it hard to read well. Men specially interested in 
philosophy and religion, specially trained in Hebrew and Greek 
literature, specially anxious to bring the truths of Scripture 
home to their audience, read it for the most part abominably 
badly. We cannot insult them by supposing their weekly task 
an easy one. We cannot, on the other hand, deny that the Old 
and New Testaments offer extraordinary scope for fine reading. 
The task of the curate at the lectern is like the task of the execu- 
yant before the piano. The one has great literature before him. 
the other great music. The audience waits for his interpretation. 
As a rule, with many and marked exceptions, the curate runs 
through his work in such a mechanical and uninterested manner 
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as would empty a concert-hall if imitated by his brother-artist. 
He reads heroic passages as though they were dull, meditative 
passages of the highest inspiration as though they were parish 
notices, arguments as cut-and-dried snippets of dogmatism, and 
shrewd proverbs as sacred poetry. How can he like to seem so 
indifferent to the Book whence his Creed and his ritual have 
been digged ? Of course he would say that he was not in- 
different, that reverence for the sacred text as a whole forbids 
any effort to emphasize the secular beauty ofitsparts. Theargu- 
ment is not perhaps quite so silly as it sounds. The mind of man 
demands an act of worship. All such acts tend in time to become 
mechanical and superstitious. The Reformers thought to do 
away with such acts. They dreaded their degeneracy into mere 
hocus-pocus. Search the Scriptures, they urged, and away with 
crosses and eandles, prostrations and bells and beads. At first 
men put their whole hearts and souls into the reading of the 


Bible. Then they began to read it as a duty; then as a sort 
of ritual. They minced it up into texts, and adminis- 


tered it to themselves and others in convenient form. Such 
superstition was the inevitable result of the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. The doctrine is dead, but it remains enshrined in 
a custom, a custom endeared by laziness, ecclesiastical vanity, 
and self-conscious shyness. Half the men who read the Bible 
in church simply do not try to read well. However, it is easy to 
ke -over-critical. Sacred droning may be very dull, but it 
remains true that great literature should not be read aloud like 
little literature. Some reverence for its greatness should appear, 
and a colloquial tone may well be very offensive to an aud ence 
bound to its seats. The way to avoid that, however, is surely 
not to determine to destroy the sense. It is true that the whole 
congregation have Bibles and can read for themselves, but that 
is no reason why the Lessons should be “‘ taken as read” and 
run through without the slightest apparent interest in order to 
give the people the rest of sitting down for a while. Even this 
method cannot make the reading of the Gospel of none effect, 
but it makes nonsense of whole chapters of the Epistles. A good 
many young people not brought upto reverence the Bible as their 
fathers did come home from church declaring thore chapters 
are nonsense. It is a terrible pity, even from a literary point 
of view, that countenance should be given to such ignorance, 
Take, for instance, the early chapters of the First Epistle to the 
Romans. Carelessly read verse by verse, with pauses between 
the artificial divisions and no regard to the eager style and 
breathless parenthesis of the Apostle, and we defy the listener 
to make head or tail of them. If any one will read them out 
aloud to himself, he will find an apology for natural religion of 
immense value to the preacher of modern Christianity. Ifhe wants 
to give the whole sense to an audience, he will need to practise 
diligently, and remember that his success will depend very largely 
upon voice inflection ; but surely if it is his official business to 
open St. Paul’s mind to his hearers the trouble should not be 
too great. 

Light is often thrown upon obscure passages by reading them 
aloud. Modern critics seem to regard Browning as both clearer 
and less great than did those of the last generation. Onthe other 
hand, many of those who in their youth dilated upon his obscurity, 
deprecated the extravagant praise of him, and refused to read him 
have now revised their judgment. They say that while they do not 
always understand, they are constantly forced to admire. Let 
them cease hunting for allusions and try reading aloud. They 
will find the delightful passages longer and the jarring and dark 
ones infinitely less than they imagine as they glance down the 
page in search of gems. 

Poetry ought, we believe, to be read aloud. Its original con- 
nexion with song and with company demands its interpretation 
by the voice. Again, no one wants to be quick over poetry. 
Those who like it at all will listen to it in patience. How much 
value to give to the rhythm is of course the first question which 
the reader must put to himself. The present writer always 
listens with greatest pleasure to those who overemphasize rather 
than underemphasize the rhyme. He knew, however, one most 
gifted reader who gave it no emphasisatall. He wasa parsonanda 
real lover of the poets, and it is undeniable that he read well; 
but one of his hearers at least was always distracted by the mental 
effort to preserve the music of the piece. The Victorians, led 
hy Tennyson, went to the other extreme. Their poetry-reading 
became a sort of chant. The intensity of their enjoyment of 
the words before them was evident, and did sometimes perhaps 
communicate itself to their hearers. From a distance the sound 
Was most peculiar; indeed, it was irresistibly comic. Those 

















not accustomed to hear it wondered what on earth the sounds 
portended—whether they came from a man or an animal, and 
witnessed to pleasure or distress. A self-conscious generation 
is not likely to follow their example. All the same, we think 
they erred upon the right lines. Poetry read to oneself may 
give full measure of pleasure to the really poetic. Some musical 
people find the greatest delight in reading a score. But the 
mass of the world wants to hear the sounds,not only mentally 
to interpret their indication. Lyrical poetry at least should be 
in some sense set to music, even if it be only the music of a good 
reading-voice, 





A PLEA FOR THE MAGYARS. 

| EFORE the fatal year 1914 there was probably no country 

in the world where an Englishman was so sure of a friendly 
welcome as in Hungary. England and all that name stands for 
were loved by the Magyars, and it must have been a bitter day 
to many gf,them when, without even the semblance of a quarrel, 
they had to side with the hated German against a race which 
for long they have considered as their best and truest friend. 
There has always been a sympathy between the two nations, 
a sympathy founded on a common love of freedom, sport, and on 
a certain resemblance in their political development. The almost 
contemporaneous signing of the Golden Bull (1222) and 
Magna Carta, both measures forced on tyrannical and incom- 
petent rulers, may be cited as a curious coincidence in history. 
In recent times the Hungarians have never forgotten the recep- 
tion given in England to Louis Kossuth after the failure of his 
gallant attempt to liberate his much-tried country from the 
Austrian yoke. Nor have they ceased to relish with grin 
humour the trouncing administered by Messrs. Barclay’s stalwart 
draymen to that incarnation of Kultur, Marshal Haynau, the 
hero of Brescia. Whatever may have been the feeling of Hun- 
garians towards England on the outbreak of the Great War, 
there must have been not a few Britons who regretted an evil 
fate which forced them to sever the ties of friendship with a 
brave and high-spirited people with whom they had had not 
the smallest difference of opinion. 

The faults of the Magyars are clear enough even to the least 
observant traveller who spends a few weeks at Budapest. Their 
Chauvinism is almost a disease, although, surrounded as they 
have been by enemies, excessive patriotism has perhaps saveil 
the race from extinction. They are inordinately inclined to 
pleasure, somewhat averse from hard work, and not a little vain. 
To mention more serious shortcomings, their treatment of the 
weaker races included under the Crown of St. Stephen has often 
been scandalous, cruel, and inconceivably stupid. It is clearly 
impossible to deal with this most: complicated question in a 
short article, but the Budapest Government have had a difficult 
team to drive. It is hardly realized in England that in some 
parts of Hungary, from almost any church steeple, a number of 
villages may be seen where three or four different races dwell 
alongside of each other, speaking different languages, with 
different national aspirations, and all “agin” the common 
enemy—viz., the unfortunate Magyar Government. Let those 
who especially love to champion the cause of small nations ponder 
over our own problems of a similar nature in Ireland and India 
and be slow to condemn. 

The Magyars are a proud nation, and they have some reason 
to be proud. Who has not envied them their splendid capital 
with its great palace and the fortress of Buda rising high above 
one of the noblest rivers in the world ? Who that has travelled 
through Hungary just before the harvest has not loved that 
goodly land with its limitless sea of waving gold? Surely it 
is a land of corn and of wine if there ever was one. What 
British sportsman will ever forget his first sight of a mighty 
Carpathian stag? Who that has experienced it will not re- 
member with affection his kindly reception at an Hungarian 
country house, where he hardly realized he was not at home in 
England ? Who that loves music and dancing docs not thrill 
at the remembrance of his first valse to a Gypsy band or the 
sound of a Brahms Concerto played by Joachim ? Where in 
Europe can you find a more charming society of men and women 
than in Budapest ? 

It is well that Englishmen should realize what is going on in 
the Hungarian capital. Bela Kun in no degree yields the palm 
to Lenin and Trotsky. His régime is synonymous with the 
worst form of tyranny. Some of the most respectable men in 
Hungary are in prison merely for the gross offence of being 
refined gentlefolk, Their houses and property have been seized 
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without compensation. In at least one case a priceless collection 
of pictures and objets d’art has been wantonly destroyed. Horrible 
murders have been committed, like that of M. de Navay, a former 
President of the Chamber. Delicate ladies, brought up in 
luxury, have been robbed of everything and flung on their own 
resources at a moment’s notice. In short, all that is vile has 
suddenly broken loose, and with the instincts of a tiger-monkey 
is rioting in the streets of perhaps the finest capital in Europe. 

It is not contended that the prosperous classes in Hungary are 
without reproach. The political situation in Hungary before 
the war may be roughly compared with that in England before 
the Reform Bill of 1832. The people had legally some share 
in the government of the country, but corruption was 
prevalent and Parliamentary elections were manipulated 
by a section of the ruling classes through hardly concealed 
bribery and intimidation. The attempts at reform on the 
part of the more enlightened politicians had for some years 
been effectually defeated by the action of Count Stephen Tisza, 
a reactionary who in personal character exactly resembled 
a Calvinist leader of the sixteenth century. Fearless, uncom- 
promising, and personally honest, he considered democratic 
ideas the origin of all evil, and he was by no means scrupulous 
in his measures to prevent their spread. He failed, able man 
as he was, to grasp the fact that it is useless to fight against 
the spirit of the age. He was destroyed in his attempt to stop 
a tidal wave. 

Bolshevism can probably never ultimately succeed in a country 
like Hungary, which is eminently an agriculiural one. In 
general the great estates are (or were) not ill-administered ; the 
landlords live most of the year on their land, and their relations 
with the peasantry are not unkindly. The ordinary Hungarian 
village is prosperous, and the agricultural labourer better housed 
than in this country. As far as can be gathered from very 
imperfect data, the outbreak of Bolshevism in Hungary has been 
confined to some of the manufacturing towns, and has been 
largely fostered by the Jews—as in Russia. It will be indeed 
surprising if any considerable portion of the Hungarian nation 
permanently adopts the gospel of Bela Kun. The whole doctrine 
is utterly un-Magyar in its tendencies, and unless a long war has 
utterly corrupted the race, anarchy will disappear in due course 
and be consigned to the Malebolge where such horrors dwell. 

If there has been any bloodshed between the British and 
Magyar races, let us hope it has been in fair fight. If Hungary 
has to lose Croatia, let us remember in common justice that 
it has belonged to the Crown of St. Stephen for over seven 
hundred years. Surely she cannot surrender it without a pang. 

But do not let us in the moment of victory forget that, in 
spite of many shortcomings, the Magyars have splendid qualities. 
They found out the Germans long before we did, and the peaceful 
penetration of that servile race was at least as serious before 
1914 in Hungary as in England. Can we not hope that the 
Magyars, chastened and very properly punished for their share 
in the war, may rise again, and may use their great natural 
resources to inaugurate a new reign of peace and prosperity ? 
Surely a race which has produced John Hunyady, Matthias 
Corvinus, Zrinyi, Kossuth, Deak, and Petéfi has some claim 
on the sympathies of the British. Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——__ 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE INDIAN UNREST. 

(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—On my arrival from India a week or so ago I was 
immensely impressed by the lack of real interest in the very 
meagre Indian news that did eventually reach the British 
public through the medium of the Press. Is this policy wise? 
Can nothing be done towards removing the apathy in this 
connexion that appears to have fallen upofi a large faction 
of the people of England? Is it nothing to them that men 
of their own race have been brutally murdered, beaten to 
death, their women and children hounded through the streets? 
Think what that means in a land held chiefly, if not entirely, 
by our prestige. And don’t let us forget to demand a severe 
punishment for the real offenders—i.e., the Anti-British Rule 
agitators, who have thus so ably demonstrated their own 
umreadiness for Home Rule. Why not deport them, not so 
very far from the Afghan frontier, place them up against the 
Afghans, or any of the “ Buffer” tribes? Home Rule would 
not be their cry then. 





I was in Delhi from March 80th, and later on read the 
insolent poster inciting the populace to murder all Europeans 
which was posted up on the clock-tower in thi Chandi Chowk, 

Those who understand the real India of today stood 
appalled at the Viceroy’s evident ignorance oi the true state 
of affairs as evinced in his cable, dated I think April 2nd, in 
which he stated “ All was quiet.” If others knew how near 
the surface lay the conspiracy which culminated a few days 
later, surely he should have done so. Then why mislead the 
people at home? Is it not time it was known exactly where 
the present policy will eventually place our fellow-countrymen? 

I left Delhi on the evening of April 9th for Rawal Pindi, 
was in Amritsar on the fateful 10th; was on the mail train 
held up by political agitators at Kasur on the 12th; saw the 
brave stand made by the handful of Englishmen, all, gave one, 
unarmed. Blame for that is only due to the fact that no 
currency was at first allowed as to the true state of unrest. 
On the return journey I happened to be in Gujranwala when 
the trouble broke out there, and eventually arrived at Lahore 
the night martial law was declared. I also know the truth 
about the Ahmedabad affair. 

It is difficult to write about that time without giving my 
pen full rein, and perhaps taking up too much of your space, 
but I should like to ask whether anything is known over here 
of the powerful stand taken by Sir M. O’Dwyer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. It is not the slightest exaggeration 
to say that his clear, strong, and long-sighted administration 
of a terrible situation saved not only the Punjab, but India 
also—for the time. I have never met him, but I know very 
well the reputation he has as a just man, who believes in, 
and deals out, equal justice alike to his white as well as his 
brown brother. 

It is early in June. The English countryside is restful and 
comforting, but my thoughts will fly back to the sun-scerched 
land that I have just left—India in June. I see the worn-out 
men that are holding her, many of them obliged to go on 
again this year without the chance of leave Home (for all 
leave was stopped in India on April 15th), and all those who 
had previous to that date managed to “ wangle”’ a short skip 
Home have, I know, been recalled. Weary and sick at heart 
with the apparent callousness of those in power at Home, 
who give but an apathetic ear to their just demands, who have 
no real knowledge of the India of to-day, I know too well they 
are. Do we not owe a little to them? We hear a great deal 
about the Indian and his rights. Cannot a little attention be 
given to the Englishman and his wrongs ? 

If the Reform scheme as it is at present constituted does go 
through, it will mean the resignation of more than half the 
men in the Services. Also, if the future conditions of Govern- 
ment Services for the white man were made public—truth- 
fully—recruitment would stop at once. To the builders of the 
scheme it matters little how it will affect those whom they 
propose shall carry it through. They themselves are (or 8 
it is to be hoped) almost time-expired. I am by no means 
alone in saying that no son of mine shall be duped by the 
offers of the various Indian Services. 

It is time we Britishers faced the truth. Reforms for India, 
yes; but if India wants the co-operation of the right class of 
Englishman such Reform must include just consideration of 
the claims of Englishmen to be treated as such. Do the people 
of England know nothing of the never-ending tension and 
anxiety that surround the lives of their countrymen in India? 
Surely we, who do know, who do realize the strain of it all, 
should rouse ourselves to do something to lighten the present 
conditions, instead of calmly allowing the minority to rush 
through a scheme which will make their lot not only harder 
but impossible. Think of the effort it must be costing to take 
on this Afghan show at the beginning of the hot weather, 
after the stress of the last few years, spent, mind you, in a 
land where most things, including the climate, are agaiust 
them—their nerves jagged with disappointment at the lack 
of consideration which has always been meted out to the 
white man in India. 

For those wishing to see a really unbiassed, just, true, and 
considerate criticism of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, way 
I commend Sir J. P. Hewett’s Note on the Indian Reform 
Proposals? 

There must be many of us from India over here now. Can 
we not do something correctly to represent, in the proper 
quarter, a few of the grievances which the present policy of 
laissez-faire in connexion with the white man’s outlook in 
India as embodied in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report has 
generated P—I am, Sir, &c., M. O’J. 


THE INDIAN REFORM SCHEME. 

{To tre Epiror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Srmr,—May I say a word on the debate in the House of Commons 
lon June 5th last ? The most interesting speeches were those of 
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Colonel Yate and Colonel Wedgwood. Colonel Yate pointed 
out that “ diarchy ” or “dualism ” involved a system unknown 
in any land. The plan seems to be the invention of a Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, who is a veritable Abbé Sieyés for Constitutions. 
Colonel Wedgwood spoke as the mouthpicce of the extreme 
Indian reformers. Mr. Montagu had said that we should never 
get on with all the work we had to do in India unless we had 
settled the Constitutional question. Colonel Wedgwood replied 
perfectly truly that the present solution was not accepted by 
his advanced friends as anything but a very small instalment, 
and that it would be used as a stepping-stone towards acquiring 
the complete power of the purse. He pointed.out that it was 
no use Mr. Montagu flattering himself that his reforms would 
be accepted for a term, because they were regarded as half: 
hearted and imperfect. The devices of Grand Committees and 
increasing the power of Governors were amply seen through. 
The plans for the Central Government (the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State at Delhi) were a sham 
which would have to be pulled down. 


Mr. Fisher, who was a member of the strong Royal Com- 
mission of 1912 on the Public Services, told the House of Com- 
mons that the Report of the Commission which was ready in 
1914 had been shelved and never acted on. If effect had been 
given to that long-expected Report much of the recent agitation 
would have been forestalled. No truer word was said than 
this. The keeping back of this Report was a gross error in 
judgment. It was postponed on account of the war, but we 
know now how political agitation has gone on through the past 
years with the genuine grievance that nothing was being 
granted to satisfy the movement, while bad characters were 
using the situation for rioting and assassination. 


As things are now, the best thing that we can do is to adopt 
Mr. Montagu’s proposals for decentralizing and giving greater 
power to Provincial Administrations. Wo must have smaller 
constituencies and smaller Legislative Assemblies than what 
he proposes. We must appoint the best men as Governors, 
selecting them from the Indian Civil Service and outside. We 
must give increased power to non-official members of Council, 
setting aside “ diarchy ” but utilizing the division of subjects 
worked out by Mr. Feetham. And we must give effect to the 
Report of the Commission of 1912. Thus we would act on the 
old Indian principle, the truth of which Indian history proves, 
that we place our reliance on men, not on measures. We may 
then for a long term oppose a deaf ear to agitation.—I am, Sir, 
&e., GeraLp RitcHte. 

The Athenaeum. 





BRITAIN AND THE PARTY STRUGGLE IN AMERICA. 

{To tHe Epriror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—There is, undoubtedly, a rising tide of anti-English senti- 
ment in the United States, which made it possible to secure 
the passage in the Senate of the resolution offered by the Roman 
Catholic Irish-American Senator Walsh, expressing sympathy 
with “the aspirations of the Irish people for a Government of 
its own choice.” 

The Spectator in its last issue (p. 721) has very ably set forth 
the fundamental reason for the growth of this sentiment. The 
course of events at Versailles has tended to place the British 
nation in the appearance of antagonism to the Republican 
Party, which, as the result of the elections last November, is 
now in control of both Houses of Congress. Moreover, this is 
the party to which the principal supporters of the Allies in 
America have belonged since the war began—the party of 
Roosevelt, of Root, of Dr. Butler, of Choate, of Lodge. 


There are minor causes of friction which could be removed 
without injury to any one. Among them are the British cen- 
soring of the mails and telegrams from and to America on the 
alleged ground that it is necessary for the blockade of 
Germany, but which is believed in America to be for a purpose 
hostile to American trade; and the offensive police supervision 
of all Americans who are either temporarily or permanently 
resident in England, with its “ identity-books,” its compulsory 
visits to police-stations (sometimes at long distances and 
involving great delays), to which they willingly submitted 
during active warfare, but which is now regarded by them and 
their friends and relations in America as unnecessary and 
evidence of unfriendliness. 

Cordial relations between the two countries will be estab- 
lished and maintained, not by phrases in public speeches, but 
by acta betokening trust and confidence, and certainly by 
avoiding even the appearance of siding with or against either 
of the political parties in America now engaged in the pre 
liminary stages of the contest for the Presidency which will 
culminate in November, 1920, in which the Trish are certain 
to try to involve the English people.—] am, Sir, &c., 

8S. R. H. 








WHAT IRELAND PAYS. 

(To tHe Eprror or tas “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have received the following letter from Mr. George Fox. 
It has already appeared in the New York World. Mr. Fox, it 
may be remembered, is the able American whose admirable 
work in enlightening the American public on the true facts of 
Irish history has been often noticed in the Spectator. It was 
particularly happy and useful of Mr. Fox to give the real 
facts in regard to a suggestion which hag taken in so many 
people—the suggestion that Ireland is unfairly treated in the 
matter of taxation by Great Britain, whereas, of course, 
exactly the opposite is the case. There is, as Mr. Fox points 
out, no tax paid by Irishmen which is not paid by Englishmen 
and Scotsmen, though there are taxes paid by Englishmen and 
Scotsmen which are not paid by Irishmen. The whole conten- 
tion is, as Mr. Fox shows again, a patent absurdity. No one 
need have fallen into it if he had only remembered that it is 
not a place, or a thing, or a nation which pays taxes, but 
always an individual man or woman. But if each individual 
does not pay more but less because he lives in Ireland, how 
can Ireland be overtaxed ? 

In this'context I may mention another admirable leiter by 
Mr. Fox, which unfortunately you will not have space to quote, 
in which he meets the reckless allegation that he is not a 
true American. As a matter of fact he is a descendant of 
Puritan ancestors, the first of whom landed in Boston in 1639, 
while his Irish opponent is a naturalized American! 
Altogether Mr. Fox is a remarkable example of a very large 
though not a very noisy class in America—the men who under- 
stand the true position as regards Ireland and who know 
England to be what she is, a truly democratic State, and not 
the ridiculous feudal figment of imaginative Irishmen intent 
on creating prejudice among the less well-read portion of the 
American public.—I am, Sir, &., Ss. 

“Waar Irevanp Pays. 
{To THE Epiron oF tHE ‘WORLD.’] 

Some of the most misleading and unsound articles on the 
Irish question that I have seen have been published in the 
Jesuit weekly called America and in the semi-monthly called 
the Catholic Mind, issued by the America Press, of which 
Father S. J. Tierney, S.J., is the President. In the issue of the 
latter publication for March 8th they have done a very deplor- 
able thing by inserting under the heading ‘How England 
Exploits Ireland,’ a passage from Judge Cohalan’s misleading 
and unsound speech at the recent convention of Sinn Fein 
Irish secessionists in Philadelphia. This extract, like all that 
speech, is simply honeycombed with statements which are 
either veiled or absolute falsehood, and this statement of mine 
I should like to prove in the most explicit way. 

He says, ‘The Childers Commission was made up in the 
majority of Englishmen.’ Of this Commission, numbering 
fifteen, eight were Irishmen and only four Englishmen, 
although the population of England constitutes seven-ninths of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, while that of Lreland 
is only one-ninth. 

Neither did the Commission report that Ireland had been 
overtaxed £2,500,000 per year, as Judge Cohalan says. A 
majority reported that if it be granted that Ireland, though 
numbering one-ninth of the popluation, should pay but one- 
twentieth of the taxes of the United Kingdom, then Ireland 
was paying £2,500,000 more than it ought to pay. The absurdity 
of this claim was easily shown by the ablest economist on the 
Commission, Sir David Barbour, an Irishman, born in Done- 
gal. It rests entirely upon the economic fallacy that taxes 
are paid by a geographical area and not by the individuals 
living in that area. The framers of our United States Con- 
stitution punctured that fallacy in 1787 when they unanimously 
adopted the provision that all taxes, imposts and excises shoul 
be uniform throughout the United States. It is the same 
absurd fallacy as in the utterances of the wild Socialist orator, 
descanting upon the concentration of property in a few hands, 
when he said to his audience, ‘ The average property owner- 
ship of three men in the smoking compartment of a Pullman 
ear the other day was a hundred million apiece.” When 
asked who the men were he said, ‘The Pullman porter, the 
Pullman conductor and John D. Rockefeller.’ 

Judge Cohalan speaks of direct over-taxation of Ireland. 
There is no direct taxation in Ireland except in the case of the 
Income Tax levied on annual incomes over $850. Half the 
revenue of Ireland comes from duties on alcoholic liquor and 
tobacco. Whoever in Ireland doss not drink liquor, smoke or 
have a yearly income over $850 practically pays no taxes into 
the National Treasury, Michael J. F. McCarthy, an Irish 
Roman Catholic, in his ‘Five Years in Ireland, 1895-1900,” 
told the truth about this hoary falsehood of Judge Cohalan in 
the following words :— 

‘ (a) Because the taxation we pay is altogether voluntary 
(except the Income Tax) and indirect and levied on things 
which are not necessaries of life; and 

(b) Because they are the same taxes as those levied in Great 
Britain.’ 

The last falsehood of Judge Cohslan which | shall exy¥ose is 
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the following: ‘In the year just closed (1918) England took out 
of Ireland in direct taxation the sum of £30,000,000 and ex- 
pended on the government of Ireland only the sum of about 
-£12,000,000, leaving as a balance to the profit of England in that 
ne year from direct overtaxation in Ireland the sum of 
118,000,000, or approximately the equivalent of $30,000,000.’ 
Now just notice how far he deliberately wanders from the 
{ruth. . According to Command Paper 105, the total revenue 
collected was nearly £20,000,000, Nearly one-half of this came 
from Income Tax and Excess Profits Tax, so that the very 
large majority of the working classes of Ireland paid in the 
way of indirect taytion a little over £10,000,000, or one-third 
of the amount mentioned by Judge Cohalan. 

The amount spent in Ireland from the National Treasury 
was about £13,000,000, chiefly on the following items: Educa- 
tion, old-age pensions, police, land purchase, improved dwell- 
ings, &c. This’ was about three million more than the tax 
revenue, if we exclude the revenue raised hy the Excess Profits 
Tax and the Income Tax. It is important to remember here 
that the only money spent on Public Schools in Ireland comes 
from the National Treasury. The Irish do not raise a single 
penny for the support of schools by local taxation, as is the 
universal rule in England, Scotland, and the United States. 

The most monstrous of all the falsehoods utiered by Judge 
Cohalan is the suggested and stated falsehood fhat England 
made a profit out of Ireland to the amount of £18,000,000, 
which she used to her own individual advantage and from 
which Ireland gained no benefit. He would have us forget 
that there has been a great war, in which Judge Cohalan was 
pro-German and worked with Ambassador Bernstorff to help 
Germany beat the Allies. That £18,000,000 was used in con- 
nexion with enormous sums from Great Britain and the United 
States in saving this country and other countries from the 
destructive brutality of the murderous Hun and thus saving 
the world for democracy. He tries to make his ignorant, 
deluded, but admiring Sinn Fein audiences believe that the 
Army and Navy of the United States and of the United King- 
dom are not of the slightest advantage to Ireland, and there- 
fore she should not be required to spend any money for the 
protection of the United Kingdom or of the United States. 

Recently President Wilson did a noble deed in making this 
country understand that Judge Cohalan insults the conscience 
of every honest man, Catholic, Protestant, Hebrew, agnostic, or 
freethinker. I have done my best to show not only that, but 
that he also insults the intelligence of every honest-thinking 
man. Grorce L. Fox. 

New Haren, Conn., May 4th.” 





ITALY AND THE ALLIES. 
{To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I have read in your issue of April 26th, in “ News of the 
Week,” some criticisms with regard to the question of Fiume, 
which prove that an enlightenment as to the real state of 
feeling in Italy might be, to say the least, interesting to your 
readers. The Italian character and geography are little under- 
stood by the average Englishman, and I feel sure that if the 
Italian point of view were thoroughly explained the English 
vation would be almost unanimously on our side. It is much 
to be regretted that the good feeling which has till now existed 
between Italy and England should have been disturbed, if not 
destroyed, by the influence of those who hare perhaps the 
commercial but not the true interest of their nation at heart. 

In Italy it is felt that no question can be raised either as to 
the Italian character of Fiume or as to the freedom of that 
port in Italian hands. In fact, it is felt that its trade would 
be in this case far freer than if the port were in Jugo-Slav 
hands, who would in all probability give a preference to their 
ewn trade, to the detriment of that of Hungary, Bohemia, or 
Rumania. 

With regard to Dalmatia, although there may be a minority 
that do not insist upon the whole of this region passing under 
Italian rule, all recognize the Italian character of certain 
towns, such as Zara, Sebenico, &c., and claim therefore their 
union to the Mother Country. It is also felt that if, as un- 
fortunately must be the case, a certain portion of one race 
must be ruled by the other, it is fairer to subject Slavs to 
Italian rule rather than Italians to Slav rule, because of our 
far older and higher grade of civilization. 

It is acutely felt in Italy that the Allies seem to forget how 
the Jugo-Slavs voluntarily fought against us to the Jast, and 
it is a matter of surprise, to say the least of it, to see how 
France favours the formation of a Danubian Confederation, 
which would certainly have an anti-Italian character. 

Your paper talks about the League of Naticns, but what ‘s 
its practical value? America is increasing her Navy, England 
dees not propose diminishing hers, a defensive Alliance iz 
formed between America, England, and France to defend the 
last. Why should, then, Italy alone pin her faith upon it ? 

President Wilson's manifesto was one of the greatest mistakes 
ever made. We all took it as a dastardly attack in the back 
against our delegates, and consequently against our country. 
Its contents were scarcely considered, because it appeared as 








the move of a man who intended getting his own way by faiy 
means or by foul. Its result was disastrous to the cause of 
the Allies in Italy, because while on the one hand it convinced 
us all that at the root of the Dalmatian question were the 
interests of a powerful financial group, on the other it seemed 
to prove that our Allies were our enemies, who, after having 
been benefited by us throughout the war, are now cheating us 
out of our due. Why did not England declare herself at once 
on the exde of Italy ? 

Italy joined in the war with the conviction she was helping 
friendly nations, who respected such things as honour and 
fairness. Instead she now appears to be amongst a band of 
sharpers, who quibble over every word in order to get the 
best of her. Why should, for instance, the mercantile fleet of 
Dalmatia be placed under discussion as prize of war to be 
divided between the Allies, while Alsace and Lorraine are 
exempt from all indemnity? Why should the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany have been altered to the disadvantage of Haly 
during the absence of our delegates from Paris? This exceed- 
ingly short-sighted policy on the part of the Alhies will bear 
fruit in the future. It unfortunately strengthens the party 
(once composed of a small minority) that considered neutrality 
as the best policy, and maintained there was little to choose 
between Germany and the Allies in the matter of Imperialism 
and selfishness. A confirmation of my assertions can be had 
in Italian papers, or from any Britisher in intimate contact 
with Italians.—I am, Sir, &c., An Itautay. 

Genoa, May 29th. 

{Our correspondent wholly misunderstands us if he thinks 
any one here wants to “ scgre off” Italy. Respect and liking 
for Italians and admiration of their country are universal. 
But Italy will never be secure if she has discontented and 
jealous neighbours. Her security, again, depends upon an 
agreement that satisfies the scruples of all the Allies. We 
regret that our correspondent should not perceive what his 
country has gained morally and materially by helping to 
defeat Germany.—Ep. Spectator.] 





KICKING THE CROWN INTO THE BOYNDE. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHE “‘ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—When Irish Nationalists and English Radicals are 
anxious to prove that Ulster is disloyal, there is one story that 
they are fond of telling as evidence of it. In 1867 a “ hot- 
headed Orangeman ” said that if the Irish Church was dis- 
established the King’s Crown might be kicked into the Boyne. 
The story has been repeated several times in Parliament; hy 
Mr. Birrell (with some additions of his own invention) at a 
political gathering; at several meetings at the Mansion House 
in Dublin, and elsewhere in Ireland; and in the Contemporary 
and other English magazines. 

It is interesting to observe how hard up the politicians must 
be for evidence if a speech made by an obscure member of the 
party half-a-century ago has todo duty sooften. When a Nation- 
alist newspaper shortly before the war wrote about “ the thrice- 
accursed British Empire”; when an official of the Dublin 
Corporation urged his audience to aid him in driving the 
Empire to Hell; when a prominent priest in a carefully 
prepared lecture delivered in 1915 said that he looked forward 
to the time when Ireland would be an independent Republic 
able to use the harbours as submarine bases from which they 
could rush out and destroy the commerce of England; when 
another priest, speaking at the Mansion House in Dublin in 
1917 advised people not to invest in the War Loan as it was 
supplying England with bullets to use against the country 
towards which Ireland stood in the position of friendly 
neutrality—no notice was taken of such remarks; hut any 
weapon will do to attack Ulster with. 

It is still more interesting to note that in order to make 
this one piece of evidence available Irish Nationalists an« 
English Radicals are obliged to twist the words into 
a sense exactly opposite to that which the speaker 
intended. For he did not mean that he wished to kick the 
Crown into the Boyne or to see it kicked; his meaning was 
that if the Church was disestablished the ultimate result would 
be that Lreland would be lost to the British Crown and that the 
religious liberty secured by the Battle of the Boyne would he 
lost also. What has been the result of the disestablishment it 
is useless now to inquire; but considering that the large 
majority of the people in Ireland are now openly in favour of 
an independent Republic (and expect to get it), and that the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church state that Ireland 
being a Catholic country must be governed according to Catholic 
ideas (which means the ideas of James IJ. and Louis XIV.), it 
seems that we are approaching the state of things graphically 
described as kicking the King’s Crown into the Boyne. 

But what is most interesting of all is to see the way in which 
the Radicals are now inventing a new version of the old yarn. 
Mr. Sexton, M.P., speaking at Galway on May 26th, said: 
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« 4 small minority in a corner of Ulster are led by Sir Edward 
Carson, who not only threatened to kick the King’s Crown into 
the Boyne but headed a rebellion.” So the old tale of fifty 
years ago is now being attributed to Sir Edward Carson! It 
js about on a par with the myths of his visit to Berlin to 
confer with the Kaiser in 1914, or the cordial reception given 
to the German General at Mountstewart in the same year.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., UNIonIsT. 





SINN FEIN, GERMANY, AND LABOUR. 

(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sre,—Though your views and mine on Treland differ lolo coelo, 
vet as the Spectator is one of the few honest journals in 
England, I venture to believe that you will publish this letter. 
4s an Irishman, may I say that your article entitled as above 
ig a farrago of nonsense ? The writer most straagely cmits 
all mention of the most powerful force in Ireland to-day—the 
Catholic Church. Is this British bigotry or ostrich-like ignor- 
ance 2? In any case this omission renders the article valueless 
and misleading. At no time in history were the Bishops so 
unanimous and so outspoken in their condemnation of the 
present Government of Ireland. Would you venture to say 
that the hierarchy is Bolshevist or pro-German ? Believe me, 
Sir, Sinn Fein is not Bolshevist; and the Catholic Church will 
save a self-governing Ireland from the excesses of English 
Socialism and Continental Freemasonry. I again repeat, any 
picture of Ireland which leaves out the sane and conservative 
influence of the Catholic Church is false and misleading. A 
journal like the Spectator ought to rise above antiquated 
British No-Popery.—I am, Sir, &c., VERITAS. 

{We have not often been able to write an article about 
Ireland without mentioning the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the article to which our correspondent refers there was no 
need to mention it. No doubt the hierarchy will oppose Sinn 
Fein in the end. The hierarchy generally trips up any Homo 
Rule movement that looks like succeeding. It encourages such 
movements openly for a time because they are popular, but it 
gets rid of them ultimately by some hidden device. Sinn Fein 
has professed itself pro-German; but the Germans are helping 
the Boisheviks against the Allies; therefore Sinn Fein cannot 
help being Bolshevik.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LABOUR IN THE COAL TRADE. 
(To THE Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—I venture to trouble you with a comment on your publi- 
cation of March 8th of a letter by ‘ Colliery-Owner.”’ His 
attitude is in general very fair and dignified, but he presents 
in Clause 3 an application of the principle of division of 
profits in an aspect which is teo ridiculous. I have had ocea- 
sion to study this matter carefully, and I have found that in 
mines working steadily on an industrial basis the current 
costs might be fairly grouped in thirds. Thus one-third 
represented the cost of plain labour, getting loose, transport- 
ing and dressing minerals; one-third the cost of management, 
overseeing, skilled handicraft, clerking, and overhead ex- 
penses; and one-third the cost of stores and materials con- 
sumed by the mine. If a Government could provide equipped 
mines for owners to operate, it would not be unreasonable for 
the earnings of labour to equal one-third of the profits, 
those of the official staff one-third, and that the owner 
should recover one-third for his investment. But inasmuch as 
it would be disastrous for a Government to speculate with 
public moneys in the discovery, development, and equipment 
of mines, the only practicable procedure is to let contracts to 
adventurous owners to discover and exploit mines at their own 
risk and cost with the right to recover all profits available 
after the costs of operation are paid. If this right were re- 
fused, there would soon be no new mines for labour to share in. 

On account of our progress into Socialism, it is necessary to 
regulate the dealings between Capital and Labour, and 
“ Colliery-Owner ” touches in his Clause 4 a desirable method. 
I have found it convenient to arrange the wages of labour on 
two bases—one that of a daily wage, practically a minimum 
wage, and the other that of bonuses on the number of feet 
driven and tons put out, wherein all men employed, even to 
the “office boy,” received both the day-wage and the bonus. 
‘The result was satisfactory to all interests concerned. I have 
always found that it paid best to nurse contractors in their 
work, and that I was thereby enabled to reduce rates and 
costs per piece in succeeding contracts. It is a sad fact that 
there are employers who refuse to let men make extra profits 
hy extra exertion, even though their own profits were in- 
creased thereby. And this practice, and the fear of it, is a 
prime cause of the unreasonable attitude of Labour’ to-day. 
The restriction of output so provoked is continuous, and the 
loss to the community is enormous. 





The programme for nationalization of mines given on your 
p. 292 is a monstrosity, but in view of the very grave condition 
of the industry it requires most careful attention. Labour 
would claim that every man has the right to a job, and this 
claim only the Government can provide for. The question of 
a minimum wage should be settled by Parliament, and should 
be based upon the wages paid to men in Government employ, 
including the Army and Navy, whose pay is now dangerously 
low. It should be open to mine-owners to pay in addition 
such bonuses as will attract the labour they want. No man 
is bound to work for any given owner, and no owner is bound 
to employ any given man. That is the essence of free trade. 

In view of the fact that miners have conceived the idea that 
they may seize upon the goodwill of the coal industry and 
put up a corner on coal, it seems desirable to ventilate the 
labour supply by a continuous infusion of new blood. To da 
this, returned soldiers who are capable should replace existing 
employees, and a supply of youths from farming and other 
industries should be procured, while youths from families 
longest employed in coal should be required to change to other 
industry. Thus all classes would get a turn at the benefits of 
coal-mining, ard the industry would become more of a national 
interest and less the privilege of a section. Probably stagna- 
tion of blood in any industry is hurtful in time, and a circeu- 
lation of blood in the body politic would be as beneficial as 
that in the body corporeal. ‘Time appears ripe for the advent 
of a political William Harvey. 

You may not have space or inclination to publish this, but 
I hope you will at least consider it, for I have studied and 
worked on these matters for many years, and | believe there 
is wisdom in open council.—I am, Sir, &ec., Manacer. 
Canada, 


THE LATE SIR VICTOR BUXTON. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specratoz.’’) 

Sir,—To Victor Buxton the summons to the Unseen has comes 
when, in the limited view of his friends, he could least be 
spared. Life for him was at its fullest, duties crowded round 
him; he was in the very zenith of his powers, his physical 
health had never been better. A new stage of life had been 
reached through his father’s death, and the responsibilities it 
involved had been faced and shouldered. His life was the 
pivot of many other lives. The war, which had cost him so 
much in the loss of one son, and the hourly anxiety for the 
lives of four others, had added a strength and a dignity to hia 
bearing, while it had not aged him perceptibly, nor in any 
degree embittered his outlook. Never was he more hopeful, 
more certain of the ultimate triumph of the great cause to 
which he had devoted his life. His laugh was as boyish as ever, 
his enjoyment of the pleasures he so rarely allowed himself as 
keen. With tragic suddenness the end has come—the end as 
the world conceives it—yet who can doubt that if the choice 
had rested with him he would have chosen to die in harness * 

Victor Buxton was a man of strong tastes and outstanding 
gifts. If it had not been for the one ruling passion of his life, 
his ‘‘ obedience to the Heavenly Vision’ as he saw it, he 
would have taken a prominent place in many pursuits to 
which his inclinations prompted him. He was a born sports- 
man. All his actions were characterized by a spirit of adven- 
ture, a complete fearlessness which would not spare himself and 
held comfort in contempt. Yet his conscience—to him it was his 
obedience ’’"—required that only on rare occasions might this 
love of his be indulged, and the big-game expeditions he made 
in Africa were always strictly conditioned by the claims of the 
work he had set himself in missionary centres and lonely out- 
posts of the Church. 


Again, his nature inclined him to a social life. He loved 


entertaining, and the rare charm of his manner, combined 
! 


with a certain old-world formality, endeared him to all he 
came into contact with, however widely they might differ from 
him in opinion or outlook. It would have ensured him a 
ready welcome in whatever society he pleased to cultivate, yet 
here too obedience demanded the sternest self-denial. Things 
of negligible importance to others were matters of vital con- 
cern to him, for a sense of moral responsibility was the 
dominating element in his character, and where the spiritual 
welfare, as he conceived it, of any fellow-man was concerned, 
the claims of personal pleasure or profit simply did not exisi 
for him. He was his brother's keeper; could he be the means 
of making his brother to offend ? So there must be completa 
renunciation of those particular pleasures—a good play, for 
instance, a dance, a game of cards—which do so much to oil 
the wheels of life to most men, and to break the insistent 
pressure of overwork. On matters of this sort his attitude 
was unyielding. I honestly believe it is only the bare fact that 
never once all through his life was Victor Buxton consciously 
disobedient to the voice of conscience. His mother often speke 
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of his scrupnious sense of right and wrong as a child, of the 
tender conscience which the least yielding to temptation so 
grievously wounded. Its demands were inexorable. When he 
was far from strong, and always working at top speed, it 
obliged his getting up at dawn to ensure an hour’s Bible 
reading and prayer before the work of the day began. It 

ovspted him sometimes to hard and distasteful tasks, to the 
infliction of pain if only by that means could the end be 
served, to the stern rebuke of what he considered wrong. It 
constrained him, as a schoolboy, no less than in manhood, to 
lose no single opportunity, in season and out, of bringing to 
his friends and acquaintances the claims of Jesus Christ on 
their allegiance. "hs misunderstanding of friends, the insinua- 
tion of narrov-mindedness, ridicule, all these things he 
“counted gain.’ ey were powerless to turn him from his 


purpose. 

Yet to Victor 
its demands, was 
cold abstraction 
the familiar and 
from first to last 
voice to which he 
















ton his conscience, unrelenting as it was in 

“stern daughter of the Voice of God,” no 
luty. Rather was it the voice of a friend, 
ell-loved voice which all through his life 
ad never spoken to his ear in vain, the 
d always given the response of eager love. 
This being the mdive force behind his life and actions, it 
followed naturally ¥hat in all his ways he was gracious and 
attractive, lovable, even if he was not understood. He was 
without a trace of self-consciousness. The sense of dedication, 
the realization of himself as the instrument of a purpose, and 
that the purpose of God, freed him completely from the 
bondage of shyness and nervousness, of hesitation and indeci- 
sion, in which so much energy is lost in many lives. It gave 
to his character a spontaneousness and a buoyancy which, in 
spite of its prevailing note of intense seriousness, carried him 
unscathed through many of the rough places of life. It gave a 
quality of its own to his sense of humour, which was like a 
child’s, vivid and always fresh. It delighted children, and 
made them love him. 

He was always absolutely himself. There was no need to 
worry over what people thought of him, what impression he 
made, what motives they ascribed to him. So only the instru- 
ment was in tune, it mattered little what form the builder had 
devised for it. This combination of stern necessity with loyal 
and loving response was the secret of his influence. “ Here 
stand I; I ean no other—co help me God.” The words of 


Martin Luther in his great defence seem to me to strike the | 


keynote of Victor Buxton’s life.—I am, Sir, &c., 








THE HAWESWATER SCHEME. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sim,—At the present time a Bill is before Parliament to enable 
Manchester to obtain an additional supply of water from 
laweswater, one of the most beautiful of our lakes. It is 
proposed under this Bill to construct a dam one hundred feet 
above the present water-level and to place the outlet at the 
level of the existing lake. The effect of this will be obvious; 
the lake itself is negligible; it merely forms the bottom of a 
site for a new reservoir, Should this scheme be carried out, 
when the water is drawn to its lowest level the old lake will 
reappear, but under what changed conditions. In place of the 
fields, old farmsteads, and hanging woods which now encircle it 
there will be a barren ring of rock one nundred feet deep where 
the banks are steep, and of mudbanks where they shelve to 
the lake, and where the old and beautiful hamlet of Mardale 
Green, with its ancient church, now stands. The counsel for 
the Corporation stated before the Committee that ‘‘ whereas 
when Manchester first went to Thirlmere there was a storm of 
hostility, there was not a word of that sort now.” I believe, 
Sir, that those who would suggest that we of the present day 
care less for the natural beauties of our country than our 
predecessors of a generation ago are wrong. At the present 
time the minds of all of us are occupied by grave and pressing 
problems, and whilst that preoccupation continues there is 
danger that schemes of this sort will slip through unnoticed. 
I ask to be allowed to make an appeal for this beautiful lake. 
Is it possible to believe that the surplus waters of the Lake 
District cannot be collected and made use of without convert- 
ing our lakes into reservoirs? Cannot the water, by means of 
catch waters, be taken direct from the streams and stored at 
a distance? Every large city or town in England, Manchester 
apart, has created an artificial lake for itself and has done 
no injury to a natural one. Why cannot Manchester do the 
same? Lack of capacity has certainly né part in it. If merely 
to save money and trouble we allow the greatest beauties of 
our land to be defaced, what will be the verdict of that pos- 
terity for whom we hold them in trust? Surely one we should 


do much to avoid. I should like to see the formation of a 








| 





ig | 

destruction, such as the one to which this leitcr draws att 
tion.—I am, Sir, &., Vv H. 6. 
[No better League could be created than the one me 4 
existing—the National Trust for Places of Historic Acca “ 
Natural Beauty (25 Victoria Street, S.W.). We stn ne 
correspondent to support it. Manchester must of course lade 
the water it requires, but we cannot say whether alternatire 
plans to the Haweswater scheme are practicable. Damm in z : 
piece of water, though it only too often disfigures it does aa 
necessarily do 60, as the Thirlmere reservoir proves.—E 
Spectator.] a 





“HARPER'S WEEKLY” OF FIFTY YEARS Aqgo ON 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I think the following quotation from a leading article 
in Harper’s Weekly of October 14th, 1865, which T have lately 
come across, may interest your readers. It is pleasant to see 
how fifty years ago the Spectator was recognized in America 
as it is now, as “a liberal and friendly English journal » 
and one that had done “ signal service to the good cause ” 
I am, Sir, &., 


Tenotts. 


e; The New York correspondent of the London Spectaior a 
liberal and friendly English journal, has done signal service 
to the good cause during the war by his temperate and lucid 
letters. Under the signature of ‘A Yankee’ he has given 
view of the situation, with which we could not always agree 
but which was the fair expression of a certain class of 
Americans. The signature seems to us infelicitous, because 
the word Yankee, as it was used during the war really 
signified the antagonistic spirit to ‘the South.’ Now in our 
politics ‘the South’ means privilege, aristocracy, slavery—in 
a word, caste; while Yankee means equal rights. We have 
looked in vain through all the pleasant and clever letters of 
A Yankee’ for any proof of his sympathy with the principle 
represented by the name he has chosen.” 





THE KINGSLEY CENTENARY. 
(To tHe Epiror oF tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—A centenary tribute to the memory of Charles Kingsley 
has been paid in the Magazine and in the Methodist Recorder 
—two journals of the Wesleyan Church. Probably other 
denominational acknowledgments have been published. Not 
that Kingsley ever came very much into association with 
Nonconformity. Each of the four pinnacles on the tower of 
Eversley Church held a weather-vane. One of them never 
worked. It was a Nunconformistsfrom its birth, Kingsley said. 
That playful allusion indicates, however, his life-long love of 
laughter. There are at least two references to Wesley in the 
Letters and Memories. “ John Wesley’s Methodist attempt, as 
a means of regenerating the world,” in the first example, is 
declared to be “a disastrous failure.” That was written in 
1854. Eleven years later he wrote to Dr. Rigg, a notable 
student of Wesley: “JI shall be very glad to see Wesley’s 
Journals or anything which explains him to me. He has long 
seemed to me a true son of Oxford; possibly the precursor of 
the late great Oxford movement.” 

Quite 


recently it was my privilege to talk with the 


widow of Henry Kingsley, Charles Kingsley’s youngest 
brother. She lives in this town. It was very inter- 
esting to examine one’s Kingsley enthusiasms in _ the 


sympathetic presence of a relative who knew him so well. I! 
have always felt that Charles Kingsley’s love-story must have 
been one of the most beautiful romances of the day. It 
case of love at first sight; its course ran anything but smooth, 
and it lasted till death parted the lovers—even if it ended 
then. Mrs. Henry Kingsley left my dream complete. She 
confirmed and strengthened my delight in her distinguished 
brother-in-law’s machine-gun fire whenever he saw inliumanily 
or injustice. It may have been a trifle reckless now and again, 
but it was nobler than the calamitous prudence of too many 


vas a 


contemporary clergy and ministers of all denominations. So 
late as to-day “ the ladies’ breeze” is thought to be ‘‘ the wind 
of God,” rather than the wild, black, brave “ north-easter.” I 


found Mrs. Henry—Mrs. Charles Kingsley, by the way, was her 
godmother—uncertain whether Charles was wise in leaving, 
even for a season, the sport and open-air life of the country- 


side. He felt the strain of high but exacting social and society 
claims, 

If Kingsley were living now, would not the Church be 
proud of him? In his conception spiritual religion and 
| social regeneration were twin-sisters. His very chivalrous 


League for the protection of scenes of natural he auty which 
would closely examine all schemes likely to lead to their ! 


his merry home life, and the absolute disinter- 
public work are the common heritage.—I 
J. Evwarp Har.ow. 


character, 
| estedness of his 
j na 

am, Sir, &e., 


90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 
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AN EPITAPH FOR SOLDIERS. 
(To ras Eprron or tHe “ Srecraror.’’) . 
§1z,—In these days when memorials of our soldiers and sailors 
are much in the public mind may I call to your remembrance 
some lines of Simonides which seem to me appropriate to such 
an occasion P— 
doBecrov xréos olde piry wept warpld: bévres 
xudveov Oavdrov dudeBdrovro védos, 
ode reOvacr Oavévres, éwel op’ dperh xadiwepev 
xvbalvous’ dvdyer Suiparos €& ’AtSew— 
which I would venture to translate :— 
These men on entering Death’s o’ershadowing gloom 
Lustre undimmed on their dear homeland shed. 
But divine honour freed them from their doom 
In glory: tho’ they died they are not dead. 
-I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 





“LORD KELVIN’S EARLY HOME.” 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Srectator.’’] 

Sin,—My brother and I have had a number of copies of Lord 
Kelvin’s Early Home specially bound for presentation to educa- 
tional establishments with the enclosed letter. In making our 
selection we may have overlooked some Schools and Colleges 
which would particularly have liked to have the book. For 
these we have kept copies in reserve, and shall be glad to send 
one on application being made to myself at the address below. 
I should be grateful if you would make this known. The 
responses to those already sent out are very gratifying.—I 

am, Sir, &., Aanes GARDNER Kina. 

Hartwell, Wroxham, Norwich. 

* Hartwell, Wroxham, Norfolk, April, 1919. 
In presenting this book, Lord Kelvin’s Early Home, to 
Colleges and Schools, my brother and I feel that we are carrying 
out the wish of our sister, now passed away, whose earnest 
desire in compiling it was to show young people, and especially 
boys, what an immense influence home-life has in building up 
character, and in placing success and happiness on a sure 
foundation. It was also her hope that the book would help 
them to realize the responsibility cast upon them of assimi- 
lating all the knowledge they can, and above all, of living pure, 
unselfish lives, so that in due time they may form in their turn 
similar homes of their own, to perpetuate that influence. It is 
on the boys and girls of to-day that Britain’s future depends, 
and her real greatness can be secured only by a high standard 

of home-life. Aanes Garpner Kine.” 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CHARACTER. 
(To tHE Epiron or tags “ Specrator.’’] 
Sim,—When a child I had the good fortune to occupy a seat in 
one of the wooden stands on the route of the Duke’s funeral 
procession. Even those with tickets had to be in their seats 
long before the time when the cortége was due, and occupied it 
in talking to their neighbours. But no sooner was the proces- 
sion sighted in the distance than there fell on the multitudes a 
sudden, touching silence, and when the riderless charger 
‘Copenhagen,’ with spurred boots reversed in the stirrups, 
was led by, the silence could be felt, and few eyes remained 
dry. The Duke was a stern disciplinarian, but was beloved 
and reverenced by the Army and the nation.—I am, Sir, &., 
Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. OC. Fox. 











A VILLAGE CENTRE FOR DISABLED MEN. 
(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You kindly allowed me to plead last Christmas for a 
rather ambitious proposal, to provide for our disabled ex- 
Service men a Country Centre of Healing and Training. I am 


very glad that the principles upon which that proposal was 
founded have now received the sanction and approval of the 
Government, and liberal allowances have been granted us, 


which we hope will suffice in time to make the first Centre here 


PROGRESS OF THE ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON 
MEMORIAL FUND. 
[To tHe Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 

S1r,—The Memorial Appeal, inaugurated in 1916 for the endow- 
ment of the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital in honour 
of the founder, needs only a little over £6,000 to complete the 
£50,000 hoped for. Up to date donations and promises have 
been received amounting to £43,506. This splendid response to 
the appeal has been made by women and girls throughout the 
country, who in various groups representing various schools 
and professions have been combined to name beds (£1,000 per 
bed) in the hospital. The Appeal Committeo is very anxious 
to close the fund this autumn, and donations and promises 
towards the £6,000 still to be raised will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by me if sent to the Hospital, Euston Road. 
—I am, Sir, &., ‘ Sorppy Hatt. 

[We are sure that the fine response which Lady Hall records 
to the fund she started will not be checked till the full amount 
is collected. Women and girls may be proud of what they 
have done already, but they will be prouder still when their 
scheme is accomplished.—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence’? or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





SPRING UP, O WELL! 
Spring up, O well! So the primeval song 
Re-echoeth for ever fresh and strong. 
Spring up, O welll Spring up, and ever spring 
New life to men and new delight to bring; 
Unlessened, though the generations draw 
Out of thy depths light, miracle, and law. 
O Well of righteousness, Thou wert the fount 
Whence Moses dfew upon the holy Mount, 
And in all lands,uprising Thou didst fill 
Seer and bard with knowledge of Thy will, 
And Thou in manhood framed, O full, O free! 
Life’s water and life’s purge didst deign to be, 
Then a strong river in rejoicing flood 
That made men true and beautiful and good. 
We dare not say thou failest, no, nor dream 
Weakness or want can check the eternal stream, 
Or that time chills the source and ageless bourne 
Whence all things come, and whither all return; 
Spring up, exulting then, as fresh and young 
As on the morn that thy first praise was sung; 
The parched fields wait, the thirsty land is dry, 


Spring up. O well, among us, or we die! 
W. J. Ferrar. 








Che Spectator 


We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peaco or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 





at Enham in Hampshire entirely self-supporting. Before 
actually opening this work in England, the Council thought it 
wise to make a detailed investigation of a large number of 
Country Centres for treatment and 
soldiers in Italy and France. I should like, if I may, on behalf 
of my colleagues and myself, who are undertaking the work at 
Enham, to acknowledge with gratitude the support, both moral 
and financial, which has been given to this work during the 
long neriod it has been in preparation, and which has now 
enabled us to make a beginning in this beautiful spot. The 
men have now begun to arrive, and we are starting work upon 
a modest scale. But we still look with confidence to the many 
friends of the disabled man throughout the country to enable 
us to realize the complete project. The British Red Cross 


Society have made a generous grant of funds for the medical | 


side, but we need housing accommodation and workshops for 
at least five hundred men.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Enham, by Andover. R. Forrescuzs Fox. 


training of disabled | 


as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
| his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, or Order from your own Bookstall, or Newsagent. 
| ienickanedaiael 

| To the MANAGER, The ‘“ SPECTATOR,” 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
| “ SPECTATOR” sent for one year to 


NAME ccccarssccsenccrcevcesocsdeccrres ocecese cocest 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr,, Mrs., or Miss.) 
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BOOKS. 
—— 
THE FARM LABOURER.* 
Is the form of a folio Blue Book, which is of all printed matter 
the most awkward to read, the Board of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a very remarkable Report by Mr. Geoffrey Drage on the 
state of the agricultural industry last year, with special refer- 
ence to wages and conditions of labour. It is based on the 
reports of special investigators who, under Mr. Drage’s direction, 
travelled up and down England and Wales in the first half of 
1918 and made exhaustive inquiries which are recorded in a 
second Blue Book. As Mr. Drage is one of the ablest of our 
trained economists, though his admirable public work has 
received no special recognition, we are in no way surprised to 
find that his Report throws a new light on this highly important 
but very complex subject. He has done single-handed, and, 
as Sir Henry Rew says, gratuitously, the work that was last 
done more than twenty years ago by two Royal Commissions ; 
and we are inclined to think that he has done it better because 
he was concerned merely with the facts and had no political 
colleagues to confuse him. His Report opens with a brief 
survey of English farming, showing its extreme diversity and 
the effect of modern changes, with some curious information 
about minor industries and rural handicrafts. He then dis- 
cusses at length the supply and quality of agricultural labour, 
the conditions of employment, and the wages paid. Next he 
examines the vexed question of cottages, and he concludes with 
% most interesting section on the relations between farmers 
and labourers, the new growth of rural Trade Unionism, and 
allotments and small-holdings. He deals separately 
Wales. 
between the farmers in different counties, and between those 
farmers in the same county who are engaged in different forms 
of agriculture. It is dangerously misleading to generalize about 
English farming when the conditions, as the Report shows in 
detail, vary so widely. Yet it is safe at least to say that every- 
where the farm labourer’s wages have been greatly improved, 
partly as a result of the war, and that the farmer's main concern 
is to know whether the nation’s future fiscal policy will allow 
him to pay the high wages and yet make a moderate profit 
out of arable farming. Mr. Drage examines the assertion that 
English labourers are “* not as good as they used to be.” After 


pointing out that the farmers of a quarter of a century ago made | 


precisely the same complaint about the young labourers of that 
day as the present farmers do about those young labourers’ 
sons, he shows statistically that “ the land and stock managing 
eapacity of each man has considerably increased since 1871.” 


One man-unit was employed in that year for every 20°9 acres | 


ef cultivated land and every 3°3 cattle, 16 sheep, and 1°8 pigs : 
forty years later one man-unit was employed for every 27°7 
acres and every 6 cattle, 19°6 sheep, and 2°9 pigs. The farmers 
had, of course, introduced much machinery to achieve such a 
result, but the labourers had learned to work the machinery. 
There is no reason, then, to lament the lost efficiency of the farm 
labourer. At the same time it is true that until recently many 
of the best young countrymen were drifting away from the land 
into the more highly paid occupations of miner, railwayman, 
policeman, and so forth. 

In dealing with wages Mr. Drage examines in detail the ques- 
tion of allowances. He points out that the labourer’s allow- 
ances in Lincolnshire in 1917 were equal in value to an eighth 
of his yearly income,and that the wagoner’s allowances were 
equal in value to a third. The allowances are permanent, 
and are unaffected by the labourer’s temporary absence from 
work ; therefore their real value to the labourer is greater than 
their bare money value, and an increase of wages equivalent 
to that money value in substitution for the allowances 
might leave the labourer worse off than before. One of 
the allowances most commonly made is that of a cottage 
free or at a nominal rent. The maximum rent was fixed at 
three shillings a week for the purposes of the Agricultural Wages 
Boards. Now, as Mr. Drage points out, no new cottage can be 
built and let at such a rent without loss, and therefore none will 


with | 
Mr. Drage lays stress on the wide differences in practice | 





building, as they could not afford to do so even before the war 
Various causes have combined to produce a scarcity of cottages— 
the condemnation of houses that did not come up to the modern 
standard of sanitation, the refusal of labourers’ wives to live in 
cottages remote from the high road, the competition of miners 
railwaymen, postmen, and local officials for labourers’ cottages 
for which they paid twice or thrice as much rent as the labourers 
had done. .But Mr. Drage urges that it would be less to the 
public interest to subsidize labourers’ cottages than to see that 
the labourer earned enough to pay an economic rent. This jg 
most desirable, but high wages for the labourer mean at any 
rate a steady market for farm produce. The provision of 
cottages for farm workers varies in the different parts of England. 
It is not so deficient, apparently, as many people think. But 
the insanitary cottages are far too numerous, and, Mr. Drege 
believes, will not be repaired or replaced until medical officers 
of health are made independent of the Local Authorities and 
are enabled to speak their minds freely. Mr. Drage commends the 
“cob” cottages of Cornwall and Devon, and mentions that the 
Devon Education Committee is forming classes for “ cob” 
building. He suggests that the difficulty of providing cottages 
might be eased if some cheap building material were employed, 
There is certainly no need to limit the choice to brick or stone, 
| There is Pist de Terre, of which our rcaders will hear more 
before long. 

Mr. Drage gives an interesting account of the new Labourers’ 
Unions, which appear in many districts to be as well disposed 
towards the farmers as the farmers are to them, except in 
Lancashire. The farmers have taken steps to organize them- 
selves with a view to joint action on the part of farmers and 
labourers in defence of the agricultural industry. As the 
interests of the farmer and the labourer are to a large extent 
identical, this is a wise policy. Moreover, the two classes have 
equal representation on the Wages Boards and are learning to 
work together. We may note by way of contrast that in Gla- 
| morgan and Monmouth, where a little knot of revolutionary 
| agitators has preached a class war among the miners, the farm 
| labourers also have been corrupted to some extent under the 
| belief that their employers have made excessive profits. But 
| outside this unhappy district the relations between farmers and 

labourers—except, as we have said, in Lancashire—seemed last 
| year to be friendly enough. Mr. Drage is not among the ardent 
| advocates of small-holdings, which would of course tend to 
| draw farmer and labourer closer together by creating an mter- 

mediate class of promoted labourers who might become farmers 
| in their turn. He does not think that a farm of less than forty 
| or fifty acres can be made to pay, unless it is worked as a market 
| garden or a dairy farm, or unless the small-holder is a man of 
| exceptional talent and industry. He refers to a “ famous 





| seventy-acre field of good loam on clay” near Tring, which grew 
|“ magnificent crops ” until it was divided up into small-holdings. 
The land then deteriorated, and all the small-holders abandoned 
the enterprise except the originator, who would apparently have 
liked to follow their example. Yet Mr. Drage is firmly convinced, 
on grounds of public policy, that fresh efforts must be mace 
to encourage small-holders, especially ex-sailors and ex-soldiers, 
and that small farms too must be preferred to the large farms 
which may yield larger profits and produce better corn crops. H2 
sees the difficulties more clearly than the optimists do, but he 
concurs heartily in the belief that the more people we can settle 
comfortably on the land, the better it will be for the nation. 
On the whole, his instructive Report leaves us with a hopeful 
fosing. Provided that the nation treats the agricultural 
industry fairly, the outlook is more cheering than it has been 
for many years. We congratulate Mr. Drage heartily on this 
very able survey. 








KENELM DIGBY.* 
Tuene are probably a fair number of people who have heard of 
The Broadstone of Honour—the name sticks in the memory— 
| though its readers to-day cannot be numerous. Mr. Bernard 
| Holland is probably correct in speaking of Kenelm Digby's works 
| “as never well known and now almost forgotten” ; his death in 
| 1880 passed almost unnoticed, and “ the Times devoted barely 





be built except by a wealthy landowner who does not seek | ten lines to his obituary.” Yet he had profoundly influenced a 
profit from his estate or by the State through the Local Authori- | jimited circle of readers ; he was a learned, eloquent, and volu- 
ties. It is unfair, he says, to blame ordinary landowners for not | »jinous writer; a man of noble character and presence. The 


* Wages and Conditions of Emploument in Agriculture, Vol. 1., General Report | comparative oblivion into which he has sunk, and from w hich Mr. 
by Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Director of Investigations, (Cmd, 24.) Vol. I1., Reports | nat 
of the Investigators, (Cmd. 25.) London; Stationery Office for the Board of * Memoir of Keneln Henry Digby. By Bernard Holland, C.B, Loneon; 
Agriculture, (ls, 9d, uct and 4s, uct.) Longmans, [12s, 6d, net.) 
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Holland has sought to rescue him with an almost filial piety, is 
not hard to explain. He took no part in publie affairs. He had 
a mediaeval mind, and, in the words of his biographer, “was a 
chivalric figure, almost seeming born out of his right period of 
history into the nineteenth century.” Moreover, the scale of his 
works and his method of publishing them in instelments did 
not appeal to the ordinary reader and alienated the tribe of 
judolent reviewers. He had not the gift of compression; he 
wrote to please himself in his own way, and paid the penalty of 
his independence. 

The story of his life was uneventful yet not unromantic- 
Sprung from the Irish branch of his historic line, the son of an 
Irish Dean, he entered Cambridge in the year of Waterloo, 
taking his degree in 1819. He claimed to be “ the founder of 
boating on the Cam,” and there is 2 charming portrait of him 
in Edward FitzGerald’s Buphranor : “a grand, swarthy fellow 
who might have sicpt out of the canvas of some knightly portrait 
in his father’s hcusc—perhaps the living image of one sleeping 
under some cross-legg’d effigies in the church.” In the same 
dialogue the young Alfred Tennyson is called ‘‘a man at all 
points, Euphranor,—like your Digby—of grand proportion and 
figure, becoming his ancicnt and honourable race.” On taking 
his degree Digby made Cambridge his headquarters for 
several yeaxz, and numbered Whewell, Julius Hare, and Adam 
Sedgwick amongst his intimate friends. He travelled widely in 
England on horse or foot and round the Continent cs a “pilgrim 
of remance’’ or a wandering scholar; in 1822 he published two 
parte of The Broadstone of Honour—the name of which he bor- 
rowed from the ruined castle of Ehrenbreitste‘n—was received 
into the Roman Cathclic Church in 1825, and in 1826 published 
a new Broadstone much cularged. A third edition followed in 
1828. In 1829 and 1830, while living partly at Cambridge and 
partly at St. Germain, he began his longest work, Mores Catholici, 
which ccecupied him for more than ten yeers, and was completed 
in eleven vclumes, published between 1831 and 1842. In 1833 
he married Miss Jane Mary Dillon, an Irish lady of a family 
bound by double ties to Ireland and France. During the early 
years of his married life he lived largely in Paris or at St. Germain, 
though often spending the summer or autumn in England. Com- 
pitum, in seven volumes, was written between 1849 and 1854. 
From 1851 to 1856 he lived at Ramsgate, years of happiness 
clouded by the deaths of three beloved children. From 1856 till 
his death he lived at Shaftesbury House, Kensington, a roomy 
house with a large garden. His wife died in 1860, and his last 
years were spent in ever-increasing loneliness. His eldest 
daughter, a fine scholar, sociable, attractive, the nearest of all 
his children to himself in mind, tastes, and interests, asked his 
leave to become a Nun, and on his refusal left her home and 
entered the Convent of the Sacred Heart. ‘* Kenelm Digby,” 
remarks Mr. Holland, ‘‘ was not the first, nor will be the last, 
father who has entered the Catholic Church, and has then seen 
his children go beyond him in devotion.”” For the miscellaneous 
works in prose and in verse of his later years, though they are 
based on a firm belief in the ‘ use of authority in religion” as a 
source of happiness and real freedom of mind, show “‘ a certain 
reaction as regards the study cf Christian antiquity and mediaeval 
history.” In all these later volumes “he assails those who 
divide too absolutely the sphere of religion from that of the 
general life of the world ”°—like the Port-Royal school in France 
and the Puritans in England. ‘ He was, if one may use the 
expression, a Christian Epicurean, not a Christian Stoic. To him 
all pleasures were good, and of divine nature and origin, when 
they were pure. Those who broke away from the Catholic 
Church had done, he thought, their utmost to divorce religion 
from the natural joys of life, and had even, to some degree, 
infected with this false view the Catholic Church itself.’’ So we 
find him writing with gentle enthusiasm of inns in various lands 
and ages, especially those on the Thames, of the pleasures of 
London and its suburbs. But while he loved England and its 
rural scenery, he was perhaps most at home in France. In the 
“ thirties’ and “ forties’? he had known most of the great 
men of the time in Paris, and was on intimate terms with 
Lacordaire and Lamartine, Chateaubriand and Montalembert. 
By no one were his works more generously praised than by 
Montalembert, who said of his Mores Catholici : “ the best 
book to make the Middle Ages known and loved is the work of 
a layman, and of a layman gone over from Anglicaniam to the 
Church.” Digby's intellectual affinity with the author of 
the Génic du Christianisme is so marked that he might be 
called the English Chateaubriand. His own ideas were 





“always rather those of a grand scigneur™”; he was a strong 
Legitimist ; and from long cxperience—he frequently used 
to visit friends in Brittany till the end of his life—he found in the 
French provincial nobles the best exemplars of Christien virtue 
and exquisite manners, 

To revert to Digby’s chicf works: The Broadstone of Honour, 
or “‘ the true sense and practice of chivalry,” describes the heroic 
and chivalrous spirit, intimately bound up with ‘he religious faith, 
as it appeared in the Middle Ages, and found a cordial admircrin 
Ruskin. The first two parts, Godefridus and Tancredus, were 
described by Julius Hare as a “‘ noble menual for gentlemen, a 
volume which, had I a son, I would place in his hands, cherging 
him, though such prompting would be needless, to love it next 
to his Bible.” Hare revised his verdict when the Morus and 
Orlandus were added, admitting en even greater richness in 
“magnanimous and holy thoughts end in tales of honour and 
piety,” but deploring the writer’s implacable hostility to Pro- 
testantism. In the Mores Catholici Digby shows by a multitude 
of quotations how each of the eight beatitudes of the Sermon on 
the Mount was realized in practice, in the Ages of Faith, “ the 
Faith which though still continuing was, he thinks, broken and 
diminished by, and since, the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century.” The idea of a road-pierced forest, with the Catholic 
Church as the central meeting-place of all the roads of “life,” is 
carried throughout the seven volumes of Compitum, crowded with 
a wealth of quotations drawn from Digby’s encyclopaedic reading 
of classical and mediaeval literature. Julius Hare charged Digby 
with “insolent bigotry” in these later works. Mr. Holland 
asserts that he was “in advance of his time in reinstating the in- 
tellectual position of the Middle Ages”; that at a time when the 
efforts of misrepresentation had been exhausted by three cen- 
turies of calumny, and when “ additional criticism of the Catholic 
Church, either in the past or the present, was quite superfluous,” 
Digby assisted in restoring the balance by “ a strong defence of 
Catholic principles, and a record of innumerable and forgotten 
good fruits of them, supported by solid evidence and by a very 
great deal of it. This work was done with results in the way of 
modification of English opinion and correction of English 
ignorance upon this subject which has rarely been credited to 
this almost forgotten author.” These are high claims, but Mr. 
Holland writes throughout with a passionate fervour for the 
‘Central Church.” The book is not an apologia for but a paean 
in honour of the Church of Rome. ‘ The Christian religion,” 
Mr. Holland tells us, “is a love affair, and the complete consum- 
mation so far as it can be on earth is in or through the Catholic 
Church.” Such violence of language was foreign to Digby, who 
urged that in disputes between Catholics and non-Catholics the 
former, at least, should express themselves in more tolerant and 
considerate language than they do, and deprecated yielding to 
argument ‘‘if you are only inflamed by the words of another.” 

Mr. Holland, though a provocative and unconventional! 
writer, is always engaging. His hero-worship is sincere, and 
he has given us an admirable study of a noble and dignified 
personality. His book lacks an index, and the absence of any 
portrait of Digty is to be regretted. 





LOUISBOURG.* 
LovrsBowrcG is one of those names which receive passing mention 
in ordinary histories, Macaulay’s omniscient schoolboy would 
know that it was a French fortress in Cape Breton Isle, which 
was captured by a New England expedition in 1745 during the 
war of the Austrian Succession, and which was again taken by 
Amherst in 1758, largely through the energy and skill of General 
Wolfe. But the story of Louisbourg deserves fuller recognition 
than this, as Parkman showed long ago, and we are glad that 
Mr. McLennan, a Canadian historian living in Cape Breton, 
should have devoted a large and well-documented volume to the 
forgotten town which once attained such prominence in the eyes 
of the world. Mr. McLennan, by his local knowledge and by 
his indefatigable researches in the British, French, and Canadian 
archives, has been able to present a remarkably full account of 
the life and trade of Louisbourg, and of the military and naval 
operations of which it was the scene. He has illustrated the 
book with reproductions of old plans and sketches, and with 
photographs which elucidate the narrative of the sieges, and 
incidentally show that Wolfe’s landing near Louisbourg in 
1758 was as gallant a forlorn hope as his world-renowned climb 
up to the Plains of Abraham a year later. It is well to have the 
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history of a French colony worked out in such careful detail. 
It confirms us in the belief that our French friends were in the 
early Georgian era just as good as we were in forming colonies 
and developing trade overseas. If in the end the Bourbon 
Colonial Empire crumbled to pieces, it was not through any 
inherent failing in the French character, as some would-be 
philosophic historians used to maintain, but mainly through the 
unwillingness or inability of the old Monarchy to maintain a 
large and efficient navy. The foundation of Louisbourg in 
1713 was a stroke of genius on the part of a French Government 
which evidently understood the situation. Great Britain, after 
the exhausting war closed by the Treaty of Utrecht, had com- 
pelled France to cede Acadia or Nova Scotia, and to evacuate 
her important fishing station of Placentia in Newfoundland. 
Hardly had the applause of the Tories and the growls of the 
Whigs died away when it became clear that the new French 
settlement of Louisbourg was likely to prove far more dangerous 
to British trade and British power in North America than the 
French possessions which had been won by a ten years’ war. 
Louisbourg was destined first of all to guard the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence—the sea-route to Quebec—and thus to form an 
outwork of the defence of French Canada. Next, it was to be 
the centre of the extremely valuable cod-fisheries of the Gulf, 
which the hardy Norman, Breton, and Basque fishermen had 
frequented for generations. It was, moreover, to form a con- 
venient port of call for French merchantmen plying to India 
and the West Indies, as well as to Canada, and a base for the 
large and remunerative but illicit trade with our North American 
Colonies. All these purposes it served from the first. As early 
as 1714, when the Acadians seemed on the point of migrating 
from Nova Scotia to Cape Breton, the British Governor of 
Annapolis declared that the Acadians would make Cape Breton 
“at once the most powerful colony the French have in America 
and of the greatest danger and damage to all the British Colonies 
as well as the universal trade of Great Britain.”’ 

The fishermen of Placentia, some hundreds in number, were 
the first inhabitants of Louisbourg. French merchants soon 
settled there and throve. Within forty years the new town had 
a population of two thousand, apart from the garrison, and 
there were as many more in the smaller settlements along the 
coast, As it was much nearer than the New England or Nova 
Scotian ports to the Banks, and as the shore fishery was very 
good, Louisbourg rapidly became the chief centre of the fishing 
trade in the North Atlantic. The ships sent out from France 
to carry the dried codfish home were fully loaded with French 
cloth, wine, sailcloth, and linen, or called at the French West 
Indian islands to complete their cargoes with tobacco, sugar, and 
rum. Louisbourg, which could not consume all these goods, 
thus became a place of trade, where the New Englanders, defy- 
ing the Navigation Acts, exchanged their wheat and timber 
for French manufactures and West Indian products. In the 
middle of the century only Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
among the British Colonial ports, could boast of more shipping 
than the new French port of Louisbourg The fisheries were 
highly profitable, Shirley, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
estimated their annual value at a million sterling, which was far 
more than the yield of the New England fisheries. A well- 
informed author, Captain Douglass, writing after the fall of 
Louisbourg, declared that “the French had already the better 
of us in the fishery trade and in a few years more would have 
supplied all the markets of Europe and, by underselling, entirely 
excluded us from the cod-fishery, which is more beneficial and 
easier wrought than the Spanish mines of Mexico and Peru.” 
Such was the position when the war of the Austrian Succession 
broke out, and gradually involved France, much against her will, 
in an open quarrel with Great Britain in 1744. The British 
Government, with their hands full in Europe, were not prepared 
to undertake operations against the French colonies in America. 
Thereupon New England, fearful of the competition of Louis- 
bourg, and annoyed bya French invasion of Nova Scotia and by 
the depredations of the privateers of Cape Breton, spontaneously 
offered to raise a force to attack and capture the place. Shirley, 
the Governor, and Pepperell, a leading merchant, persuaded 
the Massachusetts Assembly to authorize and pay for an expedi- 
tion, and the neighbouring Colonies followed their lead. New- 
castle ordered our West Indian Squadron under Commodore 
Warren to support the Colonial volunteers. Some four thousand 
New Englanders, ill trained but full of spirit, made their way 
to Cape Breton, landed near Louisbourg at the end of April, 
1745, placed batteries before the town, and in June had the 





satisfaction of receiving its surrender. The French garrison, 
comprising fifteen hundred troops of poor quality, had an incom. 
petent commander, and the fortifications were far less formidable 
than they were reputed to be. It was, none the less, a great 
achievement for New England to organize an oversea expedition 
on such a scale and to carry it to a successful conclusion. When 
Louisbourg had fallen, its importance as a port of call for French 
shipping was soon revealed. Commodore Warren had the luck 
to capture three French ships, homeward bound, which were 
making for Louisbourg, under the belief that it was a safe 
refuge. Two of them were “ pretty rich” East Indiaman, and 
the third was a treasure-ship from Lima with gold and silver 
to the value of £300,000. Warren wrote exultingly to his friend 
Anson at the Admiralty, asking him to invest his share of the 
prize money, amounting to a hundred thousand pieces of eight 
and an eighth of the cargo of the three ships. Naval warfare in 
those days was a profitable enterprise for some commanders, 
At the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louisbourg had to be given 
back to France. This was a disappointment for New England, 
but the British Government were only too ready to agree to a 
general restoration of conquered colonies, including Madras 
to counterbalance Louisbourg, on condition that the French 
evacuated the Austrian Netherlands. The peace, however, 
was only a truce. Both countries realized that the conflict of 
interests in North America must be decided. The French 
Government recognized the importance of Louisbourg by repair- 
ing the fortifications and strengthening the garrison. The 
British Government founded the port of Halifax in 1749 to 
maintain their hold over Nova Scotia, and also encouraged the 
Ohio Company to press its claims to the debatable lands in the 
Ohio Valley, over which France asserted a prior right of discovery 
and occupation. When Braddock with two Regular regiments 
was sent in 1754 to reinforce the American Colonial forces in the 
Ohio, the French Government retorted by despatching two 
Regular battalions to strengthen the garrison of Louisbourg. 
War had not been declared, but the British Cabinet sent out 
a strong squadron under Boscawen to intercept the French 
transports; Ministers at the same time assured the French 
Ambassador that no such orders had been given. Long before 
the declaration of war in May, 1756, Louisbourg was closely 
blockaded by Boscawen. In 1757 the French made a great 
effort, despatching a strong fleet to raise the blockade of Louis- 
bourg and to reinforce and revictual the garrison. But the 
French Navy could not maintain this local and temporary 
superiority. Pitt, now in power, was determined to make an 
end of Louisbourg as a preliminary to the conquest of Canada. 
Early in 1758 Boscawen was put in command of a powerful 
fleet of no fewer than twenty-three ships of the line, and an 
army of nearly fourteen thousand men, mostly Regulars, was sent 
under Amherst to Halifax. To such an overwhelming force 
Drucour, the Governor of Louisbourg, could oppose only three 
thousand five hundred men, half of them Regulars, and a squadron 
of ten ships, large and small, under a most inefficient and lethargie 
commander. Boscawen gave the enemy a chance of a naval 
victory comparable with that of the Nile by anchoring his ships 
in a bay close to Louisbourg, with the wind blowing on shore. 
But the French Admiral was not a Nelson and let the oppor- 
tunity slip. The French General had made every preparation 
to resist a landing in this bay, and inflicted some loss on the 
first troops who approached the shore under Wolfe on June 8th, 
1758. But three boats commanded by young officers of the 
35th Regiment found a small sandy cove which was unguarded. 
Wolfe instantly changed his plan and hurried his men to this 
landing. Leaping into the surf, he led his Highlanders and 
Light Infantry up the rocky beach to attack the flank and rear 
of the French troops guarding the coast. In a few minutes the 
defenders broke and fled to the town. When the landing was 
secured, the fate of Louisbourg was sealed. Wolfe directed the 
siege operations with tremendous energy, and when the Navy 
had disposed of the last French ships of the line by a brilliant 
little night attack in boats, Louisbourg surrendered at discretion 
on July 26th. The gallant defence against hopeless odds had 
saved Canada for the year, since it was then too late to ascend 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec, as Wolfe did in the next season. 
The fall of Louisbourg—Pitt’s first important victory—made a 
profound impression. Mr. McLennan reproduces six of the 


medals struck to celebrate the event, and there were at least 
five others. Parliament, less remiss in those days than now, 
voted its thanks to the two commanders by whose joint efforts 
Louisbourg was taken, 


The fall of Quebec, now cut ofl from 
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French succour, was the natural sequel. The French Navy was 
too weak to avert the disaster. Its administrators knew well 
enough that a strong navy was essential to the security of a 
Colonial Empire, but they could not overcome the fatal inertia 
of the Bourbon system or secure the necessary funds for an 
adequate shipbuilding programme. The fortress of Louisbourg 
was demolished by the victors and has since been forgotten. 
It is only to be found on large-scale maps of Cape Breton. But 
the moral of its fate is plain enough. The men who planned 
Louisbourg were rightly inspired. The town would have been 
an invaluable bulwark of French dominion in North America 
if it had been given time to become self-supporting, with a 
population large enough to undertake its own defence. Until 
that came about, Louisbourg needed the protection of the 
French Navy, and, failing it, was lost, like the German colonies 
in this war. 





THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.* 

Tuts admirable handbook is one of the ‘‘ Religious Science and 
Literature’ series now being edited by Professor Sneath, of 
Yale. Should the succeeding volumes be on the same high 
level, the series will confer a benefit on English-speaking schools, 
primary and secondary, which it would be difficult to overrate. 
For it is probable that one of the main causes of the discredit 
into which the modern Churches have fallen is the character 
of the religious instruction given in our schools. This remains 
substantially what it was two generations ago, though in these 
two generations the state both of knowledge and of educated 
opinion has been changed out of recognition. The result is an 
essential insincerity ; religion is taught on conventional, not 
on real, lines. That this is so is recognized, if tacitly, both by 
teachers and taught; the climate is one in which neither belief 
nor interest can survive. The teaching staff is not solely 
responsible ; managers, governing bodies, clergy, parentsa—all 
share the blame. But till the existing system is abolished 
root and branch, tiil the suppressio veri and suggestio falsi 
which characterize it are replaced by frankness and honesty, 
religion will continue to decline. The official teaching of the 
Universities is little better than that of the schools. At 
Cambridge, a well-known theological lecturer tells us that the 
examination syllabus only requires a knowledge of the Creeds 
in relation to the growth of doctrine in the first five centuries; 
and that “‘ the suggestion of revision with a view to moderniza- 
tion has hitherto received no support from those with whom 
responsibility in the matter rests.” Can we wonder that theo- 
logical studies should be discredited, and theological students 
he few ? 

The religion of Israel is so closely associated with Christianity 
that, if it is seen out of perspective, Christianity is so also; to 
those who regard the theological conceptions of the Old Testa- 
ment as fixed quantities, those of the New remain a sealed book, 
Professor Barton describes the unfolding of Hebrew religion 
trom the birth of the nation till the time of Christ in a succession 
of vivid sketches which open with the prehistoric traditions of 
the race and end with the Dispersion. While written from the 
point of view of the best modern scholarship, the book is at 
onee reverent and constructive: ‘‘ Jerusalem is built as a city 
that is at unity in itself.” 

The Semitic background of the Hebrews is the key to the 
patriarchal period, to the Conquest of Canaan, and in general 
to the pre-monarclical age. The sanctity attached to springs 
and trees, the pillars, asheras, and Gilgals, the practice of human 
sacrifice, the lex the Ban—these and the like are 
unmistakable marks of kindred. “It is one of the gains that 
scientific study brings us that we no longer think of this law 
[that exemplified in 2 Samuel xxi. 1-14] as really given by the 
one God, but as a barbarous inheritance from Israel’s Semitic 
forebears.”” Only confusion of thought and depreciation of 
ethical values can result from the attempt to moralize these 
things; the stage of religion to which they belong is unmoral, 
It is also pre-theological :— = 


talionis. 


“The early Hebrews shared with their Semitic kinsmen the 
view that religion consisted of a body of ceremonies to be 
yone through, rather than a body of beliefs to be accepted. The 
world was thought to be full of supernatural powers of which 
man stood in awe. If one did not behave towards these powers 
a3 the powers themselves thought proper, in anger they might 
blast one’s life. Just as one must observe a polite etiquette 
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in approaching a powerful man, so the ceremonies of religion 
were the proper manners to be observed in one’s relationship with 
the gods. So long, then, as the right practices were carried out, 
one might believe what one wished. Connected with different 
gods were various myths that had grown up to explain their 
actions or their nature. Those myths one could accept or 
reject, if only his outward conduct was irreproachable. At 
first, accordingly, religion consisted of a body of ceremonies.” 

It was through the ministry of the Prophets that Hebrew 
religion sloughed off this primitivism. Legalism, in spite of its 
immortal devotional product, the Psalter, was a fall from their 
higher level. This fall finds its parallels in Christian history : 
a creative is followed by an assimilative or imitative period ; 
it is on these lines, it seems, that the dialectic of religious thought 
moves. Anddevotion may flourish under theshadow of Legalism ; 
the Psalter of the legal age of Judaism is not a solitary 
phenomenon; it was the legal age of Christianity which gave 
us the “ Following of Christ” :— 

“It is often a relief to pious souls, especially to those of a 

certain type, to have the requirements of religion laid down 
in @ set of definite rules that can be clearly known. One then 
knows, it is thought, when he is righteous and when he is not. 
There is a definite standard by which the achievements of life 
can be measured. It is easy to understand, therefore, why the 
law which had reached its completion in this period, was 
venerated by some of the best spirits of the time.” 
The same may be said of Catholicism; there is a quality in 
Catholic piety seldom found elsewhere. But the price is pro- 
hibitive: the shambles of the Temple stand behind the Psalter, 
the fires of the Inquisition are the background of the raptures 
of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. In each case religion 
escapes from these miasmatic swamps to clearer skies and loftier 
levels. And the process of ascent is unending ; as men increase 
in wisdom and stature they ‘‘ put away childish things.” 





AN ECHO OF THE SPHERES.* 

In the usual order of things, a poet feels his way into publicity— 
gradually, nervously, doubtful of his reception, keenly sensitive 
to criticism, and always in some danger of losing his singleness 
of vision. The poet who pursues his course without even one 
eye upon the world, who writes because he must, who is content 
to have written and to go down into silence leaving no record 
behind him—that poet, whether he be a great poet or a minor 
poet, will at least have proved himself a true lover of his art. 
And in his work, when at last it comes to the light of day, we 
may hope to find a special charm of freshness and spontaneity. 

An Echo from the Spheres represents the life-work of a woman 
poet who wrote with no view to publication. At the request 
of her son, Mr. F. W. Bain, she placed in his hands “ a bundle 
of old memories, and odds and ends, worth nothing at all to 
any one but me”; and after her death he determined to build 
from these “‘ odds and ends” her lasting memorial. We are 
glad that he has done so: it only remains for us to regret that 
he should have brought so much misguided zeal to bear upon 
his labour of love. Their obvious merit, and the circumstances 
of their publication, would in any case have se: for his 
mother’s poems a sympathetic attention. We think 
that it was necessary for Mr. Bain to blow their trumpet on a 
note of truculent challenge, nor fair to the poems themselves 
that they should be put to the touchstone of the extravagant 
claims made on their behalf. ‘‘ What is genius, if not this ?”’ 
demands their sponsor in one of his innumerable footnotes. 
‘* Just a benediction, for a day in the country! but how many 
are there who could return thanks like this ? ” he asks in another. 
And of a Cradle Song, undistinguished save in its last stanza, 
which has beauty, he assures us that “‘ this incomparable little 
poem is one of those which no other human being but my mother 
could ever have produced.” Even if it were possible to concede 
such a claim, we should still wish to remind Mr. Bain that the 
charm of a violet lies in its elusiveness—that we shall look on 
it with less loving eyes where a space has been carefully cleared 
around it and a gardener’s label attached for our guidance. 

We are paying no small tribute to these poems when we say 
that, taken as a whole, they do survive the extremely injudicious 
method of their presentment. They are not great 
they seldom if ever play upon the big emotions; but, within 
their scope, they ring very true. The lyrical instinct is rarely 
at fault, and we find it happily manifested in the ‘‘ May Song ”’ :— 

““May we? 

May we not? 
May we not? 
May we? 


ured 


cannot 


poems : 
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O but there’s joy in it! 
Pipe it again, pipit ! 
All the world’s listening ! 
Little eyes glistening ! 
Tiny wings fluttering ! 
Busy things muttering ! 
Giddy feet dancing ! 
Merry maids glancing ! 
May we? 
May we not ? 
May we not ? 
May we? 
Hatch a joy! chip it! 
Catch a joy! sip it! 
While the May blooms, nip it! 
Toss it away ! 
Where a waist is, clip it! 
With the May Queen, trip it! 
Blithe as a Fay. 
May we not? 
May we? 
May we not ? 
May we? 
So sang the Tree Pipit 


“-* On a green spray ! 
Definitely rejecting the higher standard of comparison which 
Mr. Bain would force upon us, and viewing the writer in relation 
to the minor poets of her day, we notice with pleasure the absence 
of such decadent symptoms ‘as we too often meet in such work. 
There is a minimum of introspection, and the sentiment is 
never morbid. We find no trace of preciosity in her style, nor 
of artificial subtlety in her thought. These qualities, though 
best expressed in negative terms, imply in each case a positive 
merit. They result from the outlook of a mind which is straight- 
forward, simple, and essentially wholesome. But the danger of 
dullness which these characteristics might seem to indicate is 
escaped in the present instance by the lightness of touch which 
we notice in the lines quoted above—a lightness which is not 
absent even in the handling of graver themes; by considerable 
variety of subject and versatility of expression ; and by a humour 
which is by no means common among women verse-writers. 
¥or example, in the following lines from “When Fashions 
Change” we detect the flavour of Calverley’s bold persiflage :— 
“ Her skirts, divided or combined, 
Cling or peel off like apple rind : 
Trip up her feet, or show her knees, 
Or float balloonlike on the breeze. 
While husbands yellow as split peas, 
Or Mandarins, or Japanese, 
Growl over bills and bread and cheese, 
Unless their pockets are well lined, 
When Fashions change.” 

It is on the serious side, however, that the writer reaches her 
highest accomplishment. We should be sorry not to give an 
example of her excellent technique, as shown in these stanzas 
from a poem entitled ‘ Outside” ;— 

* And he is old! 
Thin is his garment: bitter is the cold. 
The wind howls ominous of coming storm : 
Discomfort dim 
Gnaws, like a worm, into the heart of him. 
Go to thy hearth, man! go and get thee warm ! 
Aye! so he will! 
He wonders if the women sit there still. 
Perhaps, for once, it might not be amiss 
To draw his chair beside them, take his place ; 
Claim the due tribute of a child's embrace : 
Give his pale wife an unaccustomed kiss. 


Too late! too late! 
The fire is dead! cold ashes choke the grate! 
Do women wait, for ever and a day 
Till weather change, 
And laggerd lips, in salutation strange, 
Scare and offend the cheek that’s turned away ?” 





FICTION. 


JAVA HEAD.* 
AMERICAN fiction of late has come to be identified to a con.- 
siderable extent with the “story with a punch,” but is always 
capable of surprises, and the work of Mr. Hergesheimer is a 
surprise of the first order. This is due in his new romance 
partly to the unusual combination of time, place, and problem. 
There: is nothing radically improbable in the marriage of a 
white man with a Chinese woman, but the tracing of the develop- 
ments of such a union at Salem in the “forties” shows at the 
first blush a deliberate avoidance of the expected. Yet as the 
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strange romance expands one accepts its possibilities with mora 
than mere acquiescence. It is not a tour de force, but ig 
based on a remarkably close study of the American shipping 
trade with the Far East in the palmy days of Salem. “ Jaya 
Head,” so called by old Captain Jeremy Ammidon to sym. 
bolize “ the safe and happy end of an arduous voyage, just ag 
the high black rock of Java Head thrusting up over the horizon 
promised the placidity and accomplishment of the Sunda Strait,” 
is the home of the head of a prosperous firm of ship-owners, 
where he lives in patriarchal fashion with his married son and 
his grandchildren. Old Jeremy, the senior partner, a great ship- 
master of the old school, living largely in the past, is not yet an 
extinct voleano, though the control of the firm has largely passed 
Into the hands of his son William, a far-sighted, shrewd business 
man, not over-scrupulous in his methods, but the good husband 
of a good wife and father of a pack of healthy daughters. The 
story opens quietly with a charming picture of family life in a 
beautiful and handsomely appointed house, only clouded by 
anxiety as to the fate of Gerrit Ammidon, Jeremy's favourite 
son, shipmaster of the ‘ Nautilus’ and long overdue on his 
return voyage from China. Gerrit is a great sailor after his 
father’s own heart, impulsive, simple-minded, with a passion for 
justice and a corresponding disregard for conventionality. All 
these qualities are shown in the manner of his safe return with a 
Chinese wife, a Manchu widow of noble birth whom he had 
married partly out of chivalry to rescue her from a family 
impasse, partly out of sincere admiration for her exotic charm 
and his readiness to épater les bourgeois of Salem. Taou Yen 
is a miracle of Oriental elegance and impassive dignity. The 
family, given their surroundings, take her arrival wonderfully 
well. Salem is shocked and consumed with curiosity, but there 
is no boycott. The Ammidons are too important for that. 
Yet one soon realizes that the situation is impossible. Taou 
Yen, just because of her high breeding and her Oriental wisdom, 
is unassimilable. She behaves beautifully, but she cannot hold 
her husband. Years before he had wished to marry a Salem 
girl born out of due wedlock, the granddaughter of a rival ship- 
master of his father. There had been alcng-standing estrangement 
between Captain Jeremy and old Dunsack, and the latter, a 
rigid Puritan, who had never forgiven his daughter for her lapse, 
forbade the marriage. But renewed propinquity revives the old 
flame, and the younger Dunsack, the girl’s uncle, a broken man 
who had lived in China, become denationalized, and contracted 
the opium habit, sees in Gerrit Ammidon’s passion for his niece 
the means of detaching him from his Chinese wife, whom Dun- 
sack covets for himself. Resentment at the ill-disguised distrust 
with which the Ammidons regard him stimulates his unholy 
desire. But he misreads the mind of the Manchu lady. ‘Taou 
Yen is devoted to her husband, and when she disdainfully repels 
Dunsack’s overtures he turns vindictive, fosters her jealousy, 
and drives her to suicide. Viewed merely as a study of the 
opium habit the book is strangely impressive ; and the figure 
of the Manchu lady, undaunted in her isolation, and disdaining 
compromise or concession, will linger long in the memory of the 
reader. But Mr. Hergesheimer has other qualities that excite 
admiration—notably Lis insight into sea-psychology, which 
reminds one of Mr. Conrad; his abiding sense of the romance 
of the Far Eastern trade; and his way of writing of the sailing- 
ship as if she were a living creature. The weakest thing in a 
most original and curious book is the sudden change in Cerrit 
which belies his sense of justice and chivalry ; the abruptness 
with which he consoles himself on the death of T'aou Yen borders 
on indecency. We must not forget to add that the pictures of 
old Salem society, of New England in transition, with the con- 
flicting claims of Puritanism and fashion in the aristocracy of 
commerce, are done with real grace and distinction. The main 
current of the story is inevitably tragic, but there are some 
delightful backwaters ; and the relations of Laurel, the youngest 
of his granddaughters, with old Captain Jeremy are a constant 
Joy. 





READABLE Novets.—The Mystery Keepers. By Marion 
Fox. (John Lane. 7s. net.)—The story of a family estate in the 
Eastern Counties which is saddled with a curse and the hauntings 
of an Abbess, ‘The plot is well worked out, and the necessary 
explanations at the end do not deprive the book of all its 
mysterious suggestiveness.——-Mr. Lessingham Goes Home. By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—~ 
A war story in which the author {s bold enough to take a German 
secret service agent as his hero. ‘The moves and countermoves 
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of the game of espionage are well worked out, but the characters 
are not quite sufficiently life-like to make the motives under- 
lying their actions credible. Instead. By Olive Wadsley. 
(Cassell. 7s. net.)—An ultra-sentimental love-story in which 
the only really attractive figure is Ysabel, the old nurse of the 
heroine, It is almost impossible to believe in the depths of folly 
to which the said heroine descends at the death of her grand- 
father, the results of which land her as a waitress in a Brazilian 
restaurant—Brazil being the native place of Ysabel and of her 
own father. There is a certain colour and movement about the 
book which seem to indicate that if the author would curb her 
inclination for mawkish sentiment her work might become 
very pleasant reading. The Lushington Mystery. By 
Philippa Tyler. (Heath Cranton. 6s. net.)—The story of the 
disappearance of a young man on his honeymoon. When the 
reader realizes that the date of the story is just before the 
war, he will rightly suspect that the Germans had something 
to do with the mystery. The Forest Fire, and other Stories. 
By E. Temple Thurston (Cassell. 7s. net.)—A series of sketches, 
most of which point a moral concerned with the war. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





We are glad to receive the first number of The Review (New 
York, 15 cents), an independent American weekly, edited by 
Mr. Fabian Franklin and Mr. Harold de Wolf Fuller, which made 
its appearance on May 17th, and which is destined, we are sure, 
by its sanity and its wit to a long and prosperous career. It 
has been a cause of keen regret to many English readers that the 
once famous New York Nation, which used to reflect the spirit 
of New England, has become openly pro-German, pro-Bolshevik, 
and anti-English, while the New Republic, which was started 
some years ago to compete with the Nation, has also displayed a 
curious partiality for the Germans and Bolsheviks, though it is 
less hostile to this country. We are pleased to find the genuine 
American note sounded in The Review, as it is in the Bellman of 
Minneapolis, the Villager, and, of course, in the popular illustrated 
weeklies. It is highly important in these days that the educated 
publie here should study the development of American opinion, 
and The Review will, we believe, represent the real America and 
not the wealthy little cliques which are more at home in Berlin 
or Moscow than in New York or Boston or Washington. Mr. 
Landfield’s crushing exposure of “The Soviet Fiction” and 
Mr. Fuller's amusing ‘“ Thoughts on the New Worlders” are 
the chief features of this excellent first number. Mr. Fuller 
contrasts with the intellectual Radical’s ‘“ romantic desire for 
radical innovation ”’ the Liberal’s desire for ordered progress 
based on the “ principle of individual self-reliance which has 
been the corner-stone of free institutions in this country,” and 
on the rights of property which “ are to him not merely arbitrary 
relics,” The vast majority of Americans, we are sure, are 
faithful to Mr. Fuller’s Liberalism, just because they are “ plain 
people.” We may add that The Review is owned not by one 
wealthy man but by a number of shareholders in different parts 
of America, and that the editors, under the act of incorporation, 
enjoy complete cameyenmanee in their conduct of the journal. 


The current number of the attractive and well-edited 
French Review contains an article by M. Daniel Halévy on “M 
Thiers and the Crimean War” which reveals M. Thiers in 1853 
as an ardent partisan of a Franco-British alliance against Russia 
in order to prevent the Tsar from dominating Constantinople. 
M. Thicrs as Louis Philippe’s Premier had seemed to be anti- 
British, but in 1853 he took so grave a view of the Russian 
danger that he said that he would refuse the Rhine frontier if it 
were offered to France on condition that the Russians were 
to have the Straits. He told his English correspondent that 
Great Britain was foolish to dream of annexing Egypt, as she 
could not spare thirty thousand men to garrison the country 
and did not need to rule in Cairo; but of course the Suez Canal 
was not then in existence. A very candid statement of “ The 
Truth about Syria ’’—and the Syrians—and an eloquent plea 
for ruined Belgium by Mlle. Yvonne Dusser deserve to be read. 


Anglo- 





The Round Table for June has an illuminating article on 
“The Military Effort of the British Empire,” compiled from 
The percentage of the male population enlisted 
for Scotland 


official returns. 
between 1914 and 1918 was for England 24°02, 








23°71, for Wales and Monmouth 21°52, for New Zealand 19°35, 
for Canada 13°48, for Australia 13°43, for South Africa 11°12— 
but for Ireland only 614. New Zealand with a male population 
of 580,000 sent 112,223 men from the ends of the world to fight 
against the Germans; Ireland with nearly four times as large 
& population sent only 134,202 men. The plain man who is 
invited to sympathize with “ oppressed” Ireland cannot and 
will not forget that the Irish in the Great War took the side of 
the enemy. In an article on the Peace Conference we are urged 
to be magnanimous to Germany on the ground that she has 
become a democracy and shown a change of heart. But has 
she? The available evidence points the other way, for Marshal 
Hindenburg, the old crafty diplomatists, and the old politicians 
like Herr Erzberger and Herr Scheidemann are still in the 
front of the stage. 





The first detailed account of the great cavalry march by 
which General Allenby destroyed the Turkish armies in Palestine 
last September will be found in the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution for May (6s.). It deals especially with the 
13th Indian Cavalry Brigade—the 9th Hodson’s Horse, the 
18th Lancers, and the Gloucestershire Yeomanry—forming part 
of the 5th Division, The cavalry left Sarona, near Jaffa, early 
on September 19th. Twenty-four hours later they surprised and 
captured Nazareth. They entered Damascus on October Ist. 
The 5th Division alone pushed on to Aleppo, which it reached 
on October 27th. It had a sharp skirmish with the enemy rear- 
guard just before the Armistice was declared. At that moment 
the cavalry were two hundred and forty miles from their nearest 
supports, and their supplies came by one bad road which the 
rains would render impassable. No infantry reached Aleppo 
till January. The particulars of this astonishing and decisive 
ride are of great interest. 


The Land Question Solved! By Harry A. Day. (Methuen. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Day writes with an earnestness and an enthu- 
siasm which force him into constant italics, but his suggested 
solution, thorgh interesting, has nothing very new in it. His 
proposal is for the creation of innumerable small-holdings or 
farms, the land to be bought from the large landowners by 
“amicable negotiation’? where possible; by “enforcement” 
where necessary. Mr. Day is not in favour of land nationaliza- 
tion, but he advocates a considerable amount of State aid, 
particularly in the way of capital or implements and stock— 
aid to be given “in a sensib‘e fashion with no fads and fancy 
ideals attached!” He suggests co-operation among farmers and 
a scheme of State-controlled markets. The book also contains 
chapters on “ Unfit and Fit Men for the Land,” and on rural 
housing and the amenities of village life. 

. F. W. Bourdillon has published in a leaflet a dignified 
Pes of Hope for the League of Nations (8.P.C.K., 24., or 10s, 
a hundred), for the use of churches. It ends thus: i-- 

‘Our race is consecrate 
To hate the deeds of hate, 
And laws emend, 
Till Peace of man with man 
O’er every clime and clan 
Wide as the o’erarching span 
Of Heav'’n extend.” 


* No. 360 in Hymns Ancient 





It is to be sung to the tune ** Moscow,’ 


and Modern. 


The Coal Industry : Dangers of Nationalization. By Harold 
Cox. (Longmans. 6d.)—In this lucid and vigorous pamphlet 
Mr. Cox has printed his evidence before the Coal Commission, 
with some additions. He deals faithfully with the misrepre- 
sentations of the case in a Fabian tract by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
who declares that the State could supply coal at a pound 
a ton although the cost of coal at the pit mouth for wages 
only is now nearly twenty-four shillings a ton. Yet Mr. Webb 
is a member of the Coal Commission! Mr. Cox’s pamphlet 
should be widely and carefully read. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
— 
Abbott (Eleanor H.), The Neer Do Much, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net, 5,0 


American Highway Engineers’ Handbook, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 23/0 
...(Murray) net 





Atherton (Gertrude), The Avalanche, er BVO. .... 

Baines-Griffiths (D.), Wesley the Anglican, cr 8vo. cM vemillan) net 4 6 
Bell (W. B.), The Pituitary, 8VO .......c cece eee eeeeees (Ba aeties net 300 
Braithwaite (W, €.), The Second Period of Quakerism ....(Macmillan) net 15/0 
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.(Heinemann) net 


Brendon (A.), The Bonfire, cr 


Browne (FB. A.), The Queen of Hearts, ‘and’ other Plays, roy 8vo 
e . bs (Hodder & 8 ton) net 
Carleton’s Stories of Irish Life, or 8VO..........- .(F. Unwin) net 
Dana (G.), Automatic Sprinkler em 8v0 ‘(Chapman & Hall) net 
Davies (J, L.), Militarism in Education, 8vo (Headley) net 
De Blacam (A.), The Ship that Sailed Too ‘Boon, er 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 
Desmond (S.), miocracy, Cr BVO.........+++ (Si ick & Jackson) net 
Evans (V.), The Garden of Love, 18m0...........65seeeeenes (Bell) net 
Feasey (J, E.), Outdoor School Work, cr 8vO.............. (Pitman) net 
Griffin (G.), The Collegians, cr 8VO.........0ce cece eens (F. aoe net 
Groom (Mrs. Sydney), Shadow of Desires, cr 8vo...... (Skeffington) net 
Hall (A. B.), The Little Red House in the Hollow (Hurst & Blackett) net 
Hall (F. J.), The Passion and Exaltation of Christ, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Hayne (S.), Neurotogical Studies, Vol. I., No. 4, April, 1919, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 
C. 8.), The Truth about the Black Book, cr 8vo....(S. Paul) net 
Kennedy (Katherine), Christian Symbols, cr 8vo........ (Mowbray) net 2/' 
Knight (E. F.), The Harwich Naval Forces..(Modder & Stoughton) net ¢ 
Lea (E.), Heart, Past and Present, cr 8VO............+++5 (Bailliére) net 
pard’s Leap (The), by “‘ Boxwallah,” cr 8vo............ (Melrose) net 
Martin (J. N.), Botany for Agricultural Students (Chapman & Hall) net 1 
May (G. L.), The Fellowship of the Saints, Vol. I[., cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 
Mitchell (J.), Naval Architects’ Data, 8vo...... coscoces (Longmans) net 
Problems of National Education,  eRENRIeR .».-(Macmillan) net 1 
Ryan (W. P.), The Irish Labour Movement, cr 8v0.....- (F. Unwin) net 
Sarkar (B. K.), Hindu Achievements in Exact Science (Longmans) net 
Scholes (P. A.), The Listener’s Guide to Music. .(Oxford Univ, Press) net 
Stebbing (KE. P.), Commercial Forestry in Britain, cr 8vo....(Murray) net 
Sylvester (C.), The Design and Construction of Aero Engines, 8vo 
(Aeroplane & Gen, Pu’ net 
=, {W. H.) and Higbie (H. H.), Essentials of Alternating Currents, 
ph nev.ccccé-esncenetooeecgscantécacesl — pman & Hall) net 
Tissot pepeah (L.), Dictionnatre des termes techniques de Télégraphie- 
Téléphonie, cr 8vo (D. Nutt) net 
— (W. P.) oan Plant (L. C.), Introductory Mathematical Analysis, 
HR ee Peer (Chapman & Hall) net 
E. T. C.)y China of the Chinese, cr 8vo............ (Pitman) net 
Whale (H. L.), Injuries to the Head and Neck............ (Bailliére) net 
Whitlock (B.), Belgium under the German Occupation (Heinemann) _" 
Williams yt * ), A Manual of Christian Evidences for Jew 
Wk tie UD 66hb0006ehbhessaccacensesscccnccenesond (S.P.C.K.) a 7/ 
Willis (@) any Soldier to his Son, 18mo........(Allen & Unwin) net 2 
(Thacker) net s 
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Wolff ( W.), Co-operation in India, BIB cccccces oneccen 
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INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in Indla, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting anl 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M. the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


8  — 





Hamptons’ values in 


SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


cannot be surpassed, For example :— 
A 4ft. Gin. Mahogany Wardrobe with 2 solid panelled 
doors, Interior fitted one half with 3 drawers and 5 sliding 
trays, the other half fitted for hanging .. - £19100, 


_ HAM PTONS Pall Mall east, s.w. 1, 


and at Buenos Aires, 


T.2731. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-iiritish 
APPOINTMENT) Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded toa 


Sritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 


TO THE KING. 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 STRAND, W.G.2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.G 3, 








The Secretary of the FUTURE CAREER 
ASSOCIATION, 58 Victoria Street, S.w. 1, would be 
OPPORTUNITY glad to hear from any Society or individual who 
OF COMBINING | dcsires to acquire Large Premises expressly built for 
educational purposes, and considered to be ons of 
EDUCATIONAL | inc dest equipped and most complete Boarding 
REFORM WITH Schools in Europe, Purchase Price, freehold, 
A SOUND including Goodwill, £75,600. 
The School is at present in a most Prosperous 
FINANCIAL state (having a long waiting list), and is in every 
way suitable for the introduction and ultimat, 
INVESTMENT. adoption of any educational system in which the 
prospective purchaser is interested, 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER'’S 
irish Linen Sheets & Piliow Cases 


at Makers’ Prices 


Samples sent post free on request 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 40.P. Donegail 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may be 
due simply to indigestion. 


Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & 
Moore, are a simple, harmiess, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove many and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies prov ved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—*“ I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to anyone troubled with Acidity 
of the Stomach, The day I received your sample box I had a most virulent 
attack, but one lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes, 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine is of 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it,” 


Bowes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LD DEVONSHIRE HOUSE SCHOOL BOY s, ANERLEY 


and BEXHILL (previous to 1912).—-Please communicate with au 


Place BELFAST 








OLD BOY, Box 912, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London 
W.O, 2. et as - es st as 
~ FOR “SALE. & To LET. 

UITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR OTHER INSTITU- 


K TION.—HARROW, in commanding and healthy situation on the top of 
Harrow Hill, with magnificent views, the Freehold of Commodious Centieman’s 
Residence for § Sale. 15 reception and bedrooms, 2 bath, self-contained servants’ 
quarters, including staircase. Over 1 acre terraced garden grounds, lawn, fruit 
trees, shrubberies, Stabling or garage. £4,000. Immediate possession.—Recom 
mended by BISCOE & STANTON, Chartered Surveyors, Harrow. 


SLIP RECTORY, OXFORD.— — August and September. 
Six bed, three large reception-rooms, bath (h, and c¢.); river; fishing 
own boat ; pony-cart ; interesting neighbourhood ; bracing situation ; stati 1 
golf near picture sque panelled house, time Queen Anne; garage; servants leit 
Seven guineas a _week.—REC EC CTOR 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT ‘AND WANTED. 
Cee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PENZANCE, 

Wanted, for September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, well qualified to tak 
Chemistry and Physics throughout the School. Salary £150, by £10 annual 
to £220. Higher initial salary may be given for expericnce. Application forms 
may be obtained, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, from th 
HEAD-MISTRESS, to whom they should be returned immediately. 


__ June 10th, 1919. 
U Niversiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE 

The Council of the University invites applications for an Assistant-Professorship 
of Commerce. 

The Assistant-Professor will assist the Professor of Commerce generally in 
the work of his Department ; but it is intended that he shall als6 from the first 
give special attention to Public Finance, Banking, and kindred subjects. Th: 
stipend offered is £500 a year. 

Applications (one copy) with references, and not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent, on or before June 28th, 1919, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, 

















___GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. — 
QEPTEMBER VACANCIES. —MASTERS WANTED.— 
(1) Science, com, salary £300. (2) Classics, £250 rising. (3) Maths., 


(4) History and Eng., £200, (5) Chaplain and Form Master, £250 
SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS.—FUTURE CAREER ASSO- 
}. NEEDES, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8S.W 


£250 rising. 
res, MANY 
CIATION, TUTORIAL DEPT.,, F. 


Lf in September (if possible) for WHITELANDS 
TRAINING COLLEGE, CHELSEA (Church of England), a non-resident 
ENGLISH LECTURER ; 


ree ; Secondary Teaching Diploma; experience 
Salary from £180, aceording to qualifications and experience. 





Forms of applica 
tion can be obtained from the SECRETARY, and must be returned to the 
Principal before July 6th, 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 

Applications are invited by the London County Council for employment as 
Assistant Organisers of Children’s Care Work. 

Candidates should have considerable experience fn social work with special 
reference to children, and should possess organising ability, A number of tem- 
porary positions are now vacant, and a selection of candidates for permanent 
appointment will be made later from those holding temporary positions. 

Fhe salaries of Assistant Organisers on the per t staff ox at- 
#100 and rise by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year, and the salaries of Dis- 
trict Organisers who are selected from the ranks of Assistant Organisers commence 
at £130 a year and rise by yest increments of £10 to £200 a year. These 
galaries are based on pre-war conditions, and are subject at the present time to 
tem additions on account of economic conditions arising out of the war. 
With these additions the total rates of remuneration of permanent Assistant 
Organisers (Women) vary from about £159 to £195 a year, and those of District 
Organisers (Women) from about £195 to £279 a year. Temporary Assistant 
Organisers are paid at a fixed inclusive rate of £3 a week or £2 10s, a week, accord- 
ing to qualifications, Married women are not eligible for permanent appoint- 





mente. 
Apply for form to the CLERK OF THE COUNCIL, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8.W.1, enclosing a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. Forms 


must be returned not later than 1 p.m. on Monday, 30th June, 1919, Persons 
already in the council's service may apply. 

JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


ONDON oowu x ? x COUR Ci 4 

Applications are invited for the appointment of FOUR INSPECTORS of 
district rank in the Education Officer’s Department, Both men and women 
are eligible for appointment, The salary in each case will be £600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based 
on existing economic conditions, that is to say, it is not subject to any additions 
by way of war bonus or otherwise, The persons appointed will be required to 
give their whole time to the duties of their office. 

Candidates must be qualified to conduct or assist in conducting general inspec- 
tions of any school or college within the area, and also to inspect and advise on 
instruction in one branch of knowledge in higher schools and institutions, 

They will also be required to carry out such other duties as may be entrusted 
to them. 

In the case of male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have 
served with the Forces of the Crown. 

Applications must be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
Saturday, June 2ist, 1919, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P. /87, and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed, Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard, 

Canvassing disqualifies, 








JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Councii, 





oro IGH ROAD COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH, 
Applications are invited for the following posts :— 
(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER in SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS. 
(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER in SCIENCE (Chemistry). 
(3) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and either French or 
Latin, 
(4) ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY and either Latin or French. 
Also for the following part-time posts for which the services of the lecturer 


will be required for about three days a week :— 


(la) In MUSIC and VOICE TRAINING, 

(2a) In PHYSICAL EXERCISES and HYGIENE. 

(3a) In DRAWING and MANUAL WORK. 

(4a) In one or more of the following subjects :—ECONOMICS, BOTANY, 


GBOLOGY, ASTRONOMY. 

Salary scale for Nos. 1 to 4 with board and residence £170, rising by £10 to 
£200, or without board and residence £220, rising to £250, in addition to, for 
the present, a war bonns of £20. For three of the four appointments residence 
will be necessary. For Nos, lato 4a the salary will be by arrangement, according 
to the work required. As & number of posts are to be filled simultaneously 
the distribution of subjects between the lecturers required is open to modification, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Borough Road College, at Richmond, Surrey. 


LTRINCHAM COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CHESHIRE. 
Head-Master: L. SAVILLE LAVER, M.A. Cantab. 
§ MASTER with good qualifications in German is required for September 16th, 
A knowledge of Spanish would be an additional recommendation, Salary 
according to a scale, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £450 


A 


or £480. ‘The initial salary will depend on the degree and experience of the 

Master appointed, Apply at once to the HEAD-MASTER. | 

Baie COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
yy, YORKSHIRE, 


RINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN BOTANY. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of Lecturer in Botany at the Bingley Training College. Candidates for 
the post must be women and should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 

Initial salary £230-£270 (non-resident), according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £380, 

Last day for the receipt of applications, Saturday, June 21st. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 


Boroven OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the WYGGESTON 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, vacant at the end of the current term, 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. 

rhe commencing salary will be £800. 

rhe school is situate in the Borough of Leicester, and provides accommodation 
for upwards of 700 bo 

rhe school is recognized by the 
for Secondary It is administered and maintained 
Committee under a Scheme of the Board of Education, The 
14 appointed by the Education Committee. 

Applications on the prescribed form, which can be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION OFFICES, Town Hall, Leicester, should be returned to me not later than 
30th June, accompanied by copies of not more than four recent testimonials 

fown Hall, Leic Y. P. ARMITAGE, 


Board of Education under the Regulations 
by the Education 
Governing Body 


Schools 





ater 





7th June, 1919 Director of Educg‘ion | 
a) BEV Seats OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Lecturer in 
Woman). Stipend £250 per annum 

Applications, accompanied by three or four Testimonlals, should be 
the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 2lst of June, 1919. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on 6tin October, | 
1919, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 


German (Man or | 


sent to | 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 


SS? GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 
Required in September :— 
(1) RESIDENT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, with subsidiary subject, 
Music. Science or Geography. 
(2) RESIDENT LECTURER in FRENCH and PHONETICS, with sub- 
sidiary subject English or Music. “ 
Initial salary £120-£150 resident. 
Or PART-TIME NON-RESIDENT POSTS (2) days): (i) MATHEMATICS, 
(ii) FRENCH, £120 per annum, 
Candidates for resident posts should be members of the Church of England. 
Apply to Miss K, T. STEPHENSON, St. Gabriel’s College, (temporarily) at 


Culham, Abingdon. 
RMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The Council invites applications for the post of REGISTRAR. 

The post is open to persons between the ages of 28 and 40, who must hold 
a degree of a British University. The salary will commence at £600 per annum, 
Canvassing, direct or indirect, is prohibited. 

Ten copies of applications and of not more than three testimonials must 
reach the undersigned not later than June 28th, 1919. 

F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 


(AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, in September, a MISTRESS for DRILL and GAMES. Dartford 
preferred. Also, in September, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to help with 
children aged 8-12, Arithmetic and English must be good and according to 
modern methods. Applicant must be specially qualified by training to help 
with Needlework, 

Salary according to County sca.e.—Apply, EDUCATION SECRETARY. 

County Hall, Cambridge. 

3lst May, 1919 


cry OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F, M, COUZENS, B.A. (Lond.), 











Wanted in September :— 

(1) A MISTRESS for ENGLISH and FRENCH. Experience and residence 
abroad desirable. Initial salary £180-£200, non-resident, 

(2) FORM MISTRESS with special qualification in History. 
£150-£180, non-resident, 

A War Allowance of at least £20 per annum is guaranteed until 31st October,1920, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at once, 

The present scale of salaries is under consideration, 

June, 1919, H. 8. 


{ITY OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
/ APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ORGANIZER OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, 

Applications are invited for the position of Assistant Organizer of Physical 
Training (Man), Commencing salary from £200 to £250 per annum, according t« 
qualifications and experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the work of 
assisting the Organizing Superintendent of Physical Training in the supervision 
of the Physical Training in Day and Evening Schools, and giving such Physical 
Instruction as may be required, 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
returned, duly completed, not later than the 28th June, 1919. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify 

Education Office, Sheffield, H. 8. NEWTON, 

Secretary. 


7th June, 1919, 
] IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 
F BRISTOL.—Wanted, in September, a RESIDENTIAL MISTRESS 
to take Hygiene and Physical Training according to Board of Education’s syllabus 
for Final Certificate Examination. Must possess Diploma of some recognized 
College; Dartford or Bedford preferred. Churchwoman essential.—For particu- 
lars apply to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL (who would be glad if disengaged 
candidates who applied in May would repeat their application), 


]NIVE 2SITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


Initial salary 


NEWTON, Secretary. 





SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRO A MYNWY.) 
The Council of the College invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
OF LATIN, Salary £606 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, whom 100 
copies of applications and testimonials must be received on or before Tuesday, 


June 17th, 1919. 
University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar, 


June 7th, 1919, 

{ANNING COLLEGE, LUCKNOW .— 

J Wanted, a PROFESSOR of BOTANY. Applicants should have taken 
high honours in Botany from a British University, and preference will be given 
to those who also possess some experience in teaching. The monthly salary for 
the first five years’ engagement is 500 Rupees, rising by annual increment of 
50 Rupees to 750 Rupees, There is also a Provident Fund to which the College 
contributes 12 per cent. of the salary, the Staff's contribution being 8 per cent. 
An allowance of £75 for passage money and outfit will be given. 

The College is fully equipped and attiliated up to the M.Se, standard of the 
Allahabad University in Botany 

Applications should be sent at once in covers marked “ C,A.” to the SECRE- 
TARY, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert 7 


by 


Museum, London, 8.W. 7. 
Scottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, London, 8,W. 1 
N ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL 
AY. GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 
Required in September, :— 
(1) CHEMISTRY MISTRESS. Mathematics subsidiary. 
(2) MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS (French and German), 
(3) SENIOR E LISH MISTRESS. 
(4) JUNIOR SCHOOL MISTRESS 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| | tahoe E EDUCATION 


LUTON MODERN SCHOOL, 








FOR GIRLS, 





with Froebel qualifications, 





~ COMMITTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 
The Governors invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress of the I 


ton 
Modern School for Girls, which will be opened in temporary premises in September 


next, 
Salary scale £350 to £500 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 





must be returned not later than June 14th, 1919, 


Shire Hall, Bedford, H. E. BAINES, 


May 29th, 1919, Secretary to the Governors 

EQUIRED, for September, TWO MISTRESSES for 

» Queen’s College School to teach English Subjects, Latin, Elementary 
Mathematics and Elementary Needlework, and to take charge of Games. Initial 


salary £130 to £140, according to qualifications, ; 
Apply at once to the PRINCIPAL, Queen’s Oollege, Harley Street, W. 
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UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Required, for the commencement of next term (September), SCIENCE MIS- 
TRESS, Graduate to teach two out of the following subjects :—Chemistry, 
Botany, Physics. Successful secondary school experience preferred, Present 
scale £150 to £220. Scale under revision, 

COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Required, for the commencement of next term (September), ENGLISH M ASTER 
for Upper and Middle Forms. The Master appointed will be mainly responsible 
for the English of the scheol, 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER to take work to senior local standard, 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Middle and Lower Forms. 

DEMONSTRATOR and LABORATORY STEWARD for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories, Salary according to qualifications and experience. Scale 
under revision. 

Applications for the above-mentioned posts should be sent before June 21st 
to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application 
forms mav be obtained upon the reecipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


1,4 MARTINIERE FOR BOYS, 
4 CALCUTTA. 
The Governors of this Higher Secondary endowed school for European and 
Anglo-Indian boys invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, which will 
be vacant at the end of March, 1920, owing to the retirement of the present 
incumbent, 
Candidates for the appointment must be Graduates in Honours of a British 
University, must be in sound health, and not more than thirty-five years of age. 
Full particulars of the appointment, including information as to salary, leave, 
and Provident Fund, may be obtained from Messrs, HENRY 8, KING & CO., 
65 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


T A MARTINIERE FOR GIRLS, 
d CALCUTTA, 

The Governors of this Higher Secondary endowed school for European and 
Anglo-Indian girls invite applications for the post of LADY PRINCIPAL, which 
will be vacant at the end of the present year, owing to the retirement of the present 
incumbent, 

Candidates for the appointment must be Graduatesin Honours, or have taken 
the final Honours Degree Examination of a British University, must be in sound 
health, and not more than thirty-five years of age. 

Full particulars of the appointment, including fnformaticn as to salary, leave, 
and Provident Fund, may be obtained from Messrs, HENRY S. KING & CO., 
65 Cornhill, London, E.C, 

Shale UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
CHAIR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
(Greek and Latin Languages and Literature). 

Applications for this Chair (which has been rendered vacant by the 
retirement of Professor T. G. Tucker, M.A., Litt.D.) are invited, and should be 
lodged with the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2, not later than 30th June, 1019, 

Salary £1,100 per annum. Duties to commence Ist March, 1920, 

Particulars as to duties, tenure, &c., may Le obtained upon application to the 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA. 


t OWELL’S SCHOOL, LLAN DAFF.—Wanted, for September; 
AS a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Good Degree essential, some ex- 
perience desirable. Initial salary £180-£190, according to qualifications,— 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Howell's School, Llandaff, 


TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

} VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


R B A —The SPRING EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
'e e e SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS ia being held (by 
kind permission of the Library Committec) at the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Guildhall. Daily, 10 to 5. Admission, including tax, 14. 34. 


LECTURES, &o. 
LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W, 
(Theosophical Free Reading Room.) 
QVERY FRIDAY in JUNE at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple 
of the Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on “ The Wisdom of 
he Great Poets.” Admission Free,—For full Syllabus of lectures apply SEC., 
as above, 
Mf ABA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Bi TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, 
Tn connection with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A,, 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Certificate. 

















Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma and the Diploma in Teaching and the Higher 
Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in 
neighbouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £8 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honour Students 
of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in rooms, 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 

Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 





E ED S§8 = Pane ££ eee 
Ad ADMISSION OF STUDENTS, OCTOBER, 1919. 

The next Session of the University will open on Monday, the 6th October, 

1919, Owing to the greatly increased demands upon the accommodation of the 


University, it is necessary that students desiring to enter in October next should 
make application at the carliest possible moment, and in any case not later than 
the 30th June, In the present exceptional circumstances, no guarantee can be 
given to reserve places for all desiring admission, especially in the case of those 
whose applications are received after the date mentioned, Should it be found 
necessary to limit the number of admissions, a preference will be given to the older 
students.—Forms Of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
The University, Leeds, 

Application need not be made by students who have already applied for accept- 
ance as King’s Scholars. Present students desiring to return to the University 
next Session will fill up aspecial form which will be supplied by the SECRETARY 


TPHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS,.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Sccondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
residential College providing a year’s ——e training for secondary teachers, 
‘The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Amplo 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January 
and in September. Fees 30 guineas and 70 guineas, 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursarles, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. ; 





VHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metaliur, 

The Degree of ctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Enginecring, and Metallurgy. 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching; Education, Archi. 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. "* , 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. — 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Regist rar, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachors, President - 

Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, © 9 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,—For information concera: 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


FPHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 

Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALIs- 

BURY. Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRIs- 

TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H. WALTON (Oxford Honour School, English Language and Literature), 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1885, anl was the first of its kind In England, 
Students are prepared ay teadi.ers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, tne Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its owa 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath), 
The Course beginsin October,—-Further particulars on app'icationto SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, — 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this Coilege to become Teachers of Gymnastics, Tho Course of 
tralning oxtends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


()' TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full the 

instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Eawminations, eeping, 

Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 

ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

68 gns. per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 

date.—Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 


R EEDENS SCHOOL OF GARDENING, NEWICK, SUSSEX. 
) 17 acres, Thorovghly practical training to enable STUDENTS to take 


up HORTICULTURE as a profession or to supervise own garden, Jam-making 
and Fruit-bottling.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


are 
Pure Science, 


7. 
fa the Faculties of 


This degree is awarded 
University of Sheffield and Other 












houses, tica 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
( UEENWOOD, SASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College). —First-rate 


Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-ficlds 
and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 


Muer DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


WD EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 


education. Great attention to health, Net-ball, hockey, swimming, 


riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 
I INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
4 


Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 13th ; 
boarders, Sept. 17th.—For particniars apply to the MHEAD-MISTRESS. 


Hite? # £1 E42 


, 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele . “ Watford 616." 

TINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
LWer girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestl: 
Scienve branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term begaa on Thursday, May Sth, and en!ls on Thursday, July 3135, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
eituation ; very suitable for delicate girls. —For Prospoctus apply to Head- Mistress, 
{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 


tennis, 





Principals: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat, Sc, Trip., Parts I, If., Newnham Collezs) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eng. 


| PRNcEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 6 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlem*n, 
languages. 
a year, 


Special attention to 
English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 60 guiness to 75 guineas 


Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year, 
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a 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

hich contains in concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
th of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publication 
= Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 





Dept.), GIEVES, LAG, Boye Navy Hous Old Bond Street, London, W.t. 
ATAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE. | 
of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £30 per annum, Larly 


be made. 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 


COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
HEAD- 


for particulars or prospectus to the 


Age 
= tions should 
cations m 

*Ph ply Messrs. DEVITT & 


1T, LAWRENCE 
Ss An EXAMINATION for 
on July 3rd and 4th,—Apply 
MaSTER, 

ees oe SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
\ Vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on 
June 25th, 26th, and 27th.—-For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8.W. 1. 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 
h Maldstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft, above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YOR KK. 
Under the Management of a Comrnittss of tho Society of Friends. 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (aomstims Examiner to ths 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridgo in School Manago- 


ment and Method). 
Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 


Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examinatioa, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), 
Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Righly qualified staff, Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
2 NATION will be held on July 1st, 2nd and 3rd for THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER a ini s 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
, Army Council, Magniiicent buildings in beautiful situation, $40 feot above 
sea, tacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Mastcr, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained 
of Mr. P. Hl. §. EVANS, M.A, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


TILL GENTLEMAN, University Graduate or Clergyman, 

undertake the EDUCATION of BOY of 14 who is backward in his studies? 
“J, W.,", Box 916, The Spectator, 1 
” 





I 
W 


—Apply, stating terms and particulars, to 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2._ ee 2 at 
JT 1P-READING LESSONS for the partially or totally 
DEAF by a fully certified and experienced Lady. For Country Pupils 
arrangements for continuous courses in residence cau be made with due notice, 
—Terms on application to 
Miss A. L. HIRD, Lanark House, Old Chariton, 8.E. 7. 


ge oreayea -Phenomenal advance in treatment by 


by Pupils 








SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools, 


Residence not necessary.—Particulars, Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 


london, W. 
% Q\ PEAKING IN PUBLIC 
h (post 4s, 6d.), by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall, 
book list, or TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, 
MN Address Mr, CHAS. SEY MOL R, 446 Strand, London, 
‘PY XPERT TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, LATIN, 
4 FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for exams. or self-improvement 
given here or at Oxford Strect by experienced College Tutor,—Write TUTOR, 
M.A,, 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W 
(Pe Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A, 


(Lond.), Miss V, H. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.), Special opportunities for French 
Conversation. —15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mavfair 3797. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


” (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
For 


in Reciting, 


eee Parents can obtain reliablo information 
b respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age Of pupils, locality preferred, range 
7 . cf fees, &c.) to 
rpoross. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBY, Ltd, 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 


teaching staffs of tho most important schools, and thus ablo 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhero, 
OMeces—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephono—1136 Museum, 


({HolcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be givon by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regont 4923, 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
i The Firm invites applications from qualified Jadics who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRON$S 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famullics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.O. L 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
CoHege of Preceptors, Mead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calcu- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenaes, 

Kegistrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 














FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be nero to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
‘The of the peril. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molten Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies Fed reparedfor Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date, xcellent introductions givon. 


P[YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Tariff on application, 
FF\YPEWRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
promptly executed by well educated staff, 
QUEEN VICTORIA TYPING OFFICE, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 4. 
A UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
: accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work, 
MILNER, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff, 
RE YOU SEEKING to VERIFY a FACT or QUOTATION ; 


or BOOKS for ATMOSPHERE ? 


N accurately and 


Let me help you! 


AUTHORS’ FAG, at 11 Granville Place, W. 1, 


T OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY I 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 


THE COMYORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
ATION BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EFI- 


ALL 

RECRE 

For particulars and t>rms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P,O,. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
y AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


palities, and other public bodics are recommended to consult SINGERS 
Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character 
SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Strect, 


of FROME concernin 

J, W. SINGER an 
Founders, Frome, Somersct, 
Strand, W.C, 2. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS,.—A fortnight in and around 
. London, 14 guineas inclusive. Friday, June 20th,—Write to N. a. 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S,, 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.1). 19 


ryXO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount available 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
ne LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital iene up), £500,009. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFK INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 

J cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurastheaics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c,), Post free on application to Mr, A, V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c,,Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


_— PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 





substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finess 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteways" 
* Dartmoor” still cyder closely resemb/es a still wine, old, mellow, dry, aud 
delicious, Prices; 26s, 3d, per doz. quarts (hock), 163. 3d, per doz. pinta 
(hock); 1 doz, carr. paid—H, WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd, (Desk M), The 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon, 
MA COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 
and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 463, 6d. 
er 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
mporters (Estd, 1872), 7-3 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 2, 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands suppliel DIRECT 
to consumers, 
OUR YEAST SUPPLY sent regularly by post weekly on 
receipt of 33, 14d. for 1b, weekly for six weeks; 63, 9d, for thirteca 
weeks, 307, sample, 6d, 
POSTAL YEAST CO., 674 KING EDWARD STREET, HULL. 
TTAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Ds assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153, ou 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parcel 


returned post free, Bost prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 
or ahareleeh. Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN &CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 185), 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


( wishin to receive full valuo should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, valu 
per return or offer made,—Chi'ef Office :, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 

on yulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s,, gold 15s., platinum £2, 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers, Mention this Journal,—Messrs. PAGLT, 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd, 150 years, 


NOCKROACHES- exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guarantecd by E, Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Usediu Wac Hospitais, Tius ls, Od, 
28, 6d., 58,, post free, —HOWARTHS, 471 Vrookesmoor Road, Shedfield, 
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How the Bible Society fulfilled) Sir Valentine Chirol 


its Mission last year. | 


TRANSLATION. 

In six new languages some book or books of Scripture were 
included in the Society's list for the first time, raising the 
number of versions to 517. Four of these versions were for | 
Africa, one for India, and one for China. 

The missions specially helped by these new versions were | 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, the Sudan United | 
Mission, the missions of the English Presbyterian Chureh and 
of ‘‘ The United Brethren in Christ,” as well as the Swedish | 
Alliance Mission. Thus the service rendered by the Bible 
Society to the Churches and nations continues to expand. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

In spite of a falling-off since the Armistice in demands 
connected with the war (which involved a special circulation 
on an average of two million copies a year from 1914 to 1918), 
the rise in the cost of production, and other disturbing factors 
due to war conditions and widespread epidemic, the circulation | 
in 1918 was 8,747,000 copies, which is more than that of the | 
last pre-war year. 

WAR WORK 

Since August, 1914, the Society has distributed in its special 
war service over 9,000,000 volumes in more than eighty | 
different languages. More than half these books have been in | 
English. The variety of this work is illustrated by the record | 
of Testaments and Gospels in their own tongues given away 
among Indian soldiers in Palestine and Syria ; Russian Gospels 
to Russian soldiers helping with the harvest in Algeria ; 
English Bibles to British prisoners in the hands of the Turks | | 
near Aleppo; Turkish — to Turkish prisoners interned | 
in Burma; and Greek and Serbian Testaments to Serbian | 
lads studying in Oxford. 

EXPENDITURE. } 
We thankfully acknowledge a year of splendid generosity, | 
but in spite of a record income the expenditure exceeded it by | 
£10,500. This difference between the year’s receipts and | 
outgoings has this year been met by the Emergency Fund. | 

Not only do high charges in many departments of the Society's | 
work remain, but calls to reorganize and develop are making | 
themselves heard amongst the nationalities of Europe again | 
finding self-expression, as well as in lands like Mesopotamia, | 
Palestine and Persia. The constant growth of missionary | 
work amongst Moslem and heathen peoples demands that | 
the Bible Society shall keep pace with it. age 

Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible | 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


The Problems of DEMOBILISATION 


are being effectively solved by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS | 


Including Employment Bureaux for Ex-Service men, Hostels for 
the Limbless, Farm Training, Labour Hostels, Emigration, &c, 


The Problems of RECONSTRUCTION | Tr 


are as fully met by 


THE CHURCH cnt 


GENERAL WORK 


Spiritual and Social; including Training Colleges for 

Evangelists and Mission Sisters, Parochial Lay-Agents, | 

Mission Vans, Rescue Work, Social Centres, Ideal Clubs, &c. | 
| 











PRACTICAL SUPPORT IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” , to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Dy Hton, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
ndon, 1, 





SAVE THE CHILDREN.  — 
WAIFS & . STRAYS SOCIETY'S 


HUMANITY AND THE EMPIRE. | 
4,851 formerly homeless and uncared-for Children 
now being sheltered, trained, and equipped, 

Over 23,000 received into the Homes. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed ond I payable to ** Waifs and Strays.” 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnatrd or J. ¥. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9, 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





| FU 'ND, 18 Buckingham Btreet, Strand, 











GY 
writes :—“ As a confirmed smoker of Turkish EP 
cigarettes, I can pay your ‘De Reszke’ 1 
Americans no higher compliment than by 
sevin that they would almost wean me from 

Turkish and eonvert me to Virginians.” ¢ 

Louis emack rs, Esq., writes ; “ Your 
*De Reszke’ Cigarettes are very nice ‘indeed. * 

Martin Harvey, writes :—** Mr. Martin Harvey 
has tried your ‘ De Resz e’ Cigarettes and he and his ] 
friends find them ‘tip-top.’ } 

OONER or later you will buy “De Reszke” 
Cigarettes, because of their better quality. Why 


wait? Why not make —. acquaintance of the 
World's best cigarettes now? . 


‘DeReszke’ 


Risog' CIGARETTES 


Sold at ail Military Cantcens at Home and Overseas, 
also Tobacconists and Stores. 





_—o aie. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


INDIES 


SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
! ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
MAIL PACKETG 


THE ROYAL TEAM 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 














Silver. Electro Plate &c 


for Godd dard’ S 
Gods Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ 1/- 244 &46 4 

















T_T =—SSS—== 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6 00,0 009. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve when “ a 600. Together £4,059,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee -+ £4,000,000 
| Total Issued Capital and Reserves £8,050,000 
AD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL London, E.0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout “the Australian 
| Sta and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


VHE CHILDREN’ Ss “COUR NERY “HOLIDAYS FUND 
APPEALS for FUNDS to send away about 20,000 CHILDREN for 4 

| FORTNIGHT’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY in JULY and AUGUST. 
Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the SECRE TARY OF THE 














THE 


TRAINING SHIP 
‘ARETHUSA’ 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer; C, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 
The National Refuges London Offices: 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2, 
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po YOU ANTICIPATE 
GOUT ? 
HOW TO FORESTALL URIC ACTD. 


The whole effort of modern medicine is concentrated on 
endeavours to prevent disease, and with so much success that 
already many of what used to be the most dreaded maladies 
have lost nearly, if not all, their terrors, whilst others have 
become practjcally extinct. 

Ivery disease naturally becomes amenable to treatment as 
soon as its real exciting cause is known. 

It is a matter now of universal recognition that an excess 
of uric acid in the body is the primal and sole cause of gout. 
Uric acid is a natural waste product necessarily formed as 
the result of the tissue changes constantly going on; but it is 
detrimental to the health. Consequently it is destroyed and 
swept away with other waste products as soon as it forms. 
On the smooth working of this process depends freedom from 
gout. When anything occurs to interrupt it the poison is 
retained in the system, through which it becomes distributed 
by means of the circulation. 

URIC ACID EXCESS. 

Indigestion, acidity, heartburn, flatulence, headache, and 
sluggish liver are the first indications that uric acid is 
forming in excess and accumulating in your system. Soon 
you will perceive more patent evidence of its presence in the 
form of those little lumps around your finger joints or ankles, 
on the eyelids or the rims of the ears. These are purely con- 
cretions of uric acid. At this stage you will feel sharp twinges 
of pain in the muscles, with perhaps a little inflammation and 
tenderness in the joints, with incipient swelling. 

You are now on the high road to gout, and it therefore 
behoves you to place every obstacle in the way of the advance 
of uric acid. If you fail to take precautionary measures, which 
will be described a little later in the course of this article, you 
may soon expect to find yourself in the grip of chronic or 
acute gout in the joints; gouty rheumatism in the muscles of 
the limbs and shoulders; lumbago across the back; sciatica or 
neuritis in the thighs cr arms; gouty eczema, kidney stone, 
or gravel. Some of these uric acid disorders are more painful 
than others, but whether it be through the acute, stabbing 
pain of neuritis and sciatica, the dull, continuous ache of 
lumbago, the stiffness, swelling, and inflammation of chronic 
gout, or the prostrating illness due to kidney stone and gravel, 
the suffering which uric acid causes is most intense. 

TO ESCAPE GOUT. 

To avoid the mischievous effects of uric acid, this dangerous 
substance must be kept in a soluble state. In itself it is one 
of the most insoluble substances in nature. That is why it 
can so easily entrench itself in the body. As the result of 
long and costly investigations, a series of chemical compounds 
have been perfected, known as uric acid solvents, which pos- 
sess the property of converting the dangerous uric acid into a 
perfectly harmless soluble compound. Some of the most 
effective and powerful of these uric acid solvents are combined 
in Bishop’s Varalettes, which are now, and for many years 
have been, recognised as a thoroughly efficient and successful 
remedy for all forms of gout. 

The antagonism to uric acid on the part of Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes explains why they are as successful in forestalling gouty 
suffering as in relieving it. If, therefore, you desire to take 
the precautions against the spread of gout mentioned above, 
you have only to adopt the use of Bishop’s Varalettes, taking 
an occasional course whenever gouty symptoms obtrude them- 
selves. By this means you will prevent uric acid assuming its 
insoluble form, and therefore render impossible its retention 
in the system and the chain of evil which follows. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are safe. They contain no narcotics, 
poisonous or dangerous drugs, such as arsenic, the iodides, 
mercury, colchicum, potash, or the salicylates. They do not 
depress the nerves, or lower the heart’s action. 

FACTS AS TO FOOD. 

Every gouty subject must have felt the need at some time 
or other of really reliable advice on the subject of food. 
Popular views on this question are so conflicting that the 
gouty subject can never be sure he is doing right. 

In view of these difficulties a handy little book has been 
published, containing authoritative information on the diet in 
gout. Everything is set out clearly and distinctly, so that with 
this book as a guide it will be impossible to make mistakes. 
Classified lists of permissible and non-allowable foods are 
published, so that a menu, varied daily, hearty, appetising, 
but harmless, can be selected and indulged in without fear of 
aggravating or provoking gout. 

Descriptive sections on uric acid disorders, with some dis- 
cussion as to their treatment, increase the interest and add 
to the value of the book. 

A copy may be had post free from the sole makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. Please ask 
for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 
and 68. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 
niakers for 1s. 5d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free in the U.K. 





























“My Watch 


gets me there” 


When a business man was 
asked why he always kept his 
appointments to time, he smilingly 
replied, “Why, my watch gets 
me there.” Just so—he had a 
watch upon which he could rely. 
He never failed to keep an 
appointment, or missed a train, 
because his watch was a Waltham, 
the watch that gets millions of 
men there on time, every day. 
Ask your Jeweller to show you a 
Waltham, the world’s best time- 
keeper. 


Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according obtainable from reli- 
to the grade of move- able watchmakers and 
ment selected. Es- jewellers. Waltham 
pecially recommended: movements are fitted 
“Vanguard” and in cases, made by the 
“ Riverside’ grades. Dennison Watch Care 
Waltham Watches are Co., Birmingham. | 


Descriptive Literature Free from 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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Open, Sesame ! 


VERY time we consume 

coal in the fireplace or 
kitchen range, or under a boiler 
(to supply steam or electric 
energy), we are crying a reck- 
less “Open, Sesame!” to a by 
no means inexhaustible _ store- 
house of national wealth. 


This wealth can only be 
fruitfully expended for the 
community's benefit if the coal, 
previous to its domestic or 
industrial use, is transmuted 
at the gas works into gas, 
coke and the valuable by- 
products of carbonisation, 


By this method not only is the 
great proportion of the heat 
contained in the coal made 
available for use, but its chemical 
constituents—which are essential 
to manufacture and agriculture— 
are conserved, and the smoke 
nuisance, which is also a positive 
danger, is minimised. 


For further information and a copy of the special 
8 Bie Bien Junta * 2B ; T 
By-Products’ Number oj “ A Thousand and One Uses 
jor Gas,” apply to the Secretary— 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


SW. 1 


47 Victorta Street, 
X76 


Westminster, 


——, 





—— 


A 
Rew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, WAC. 2. 


Publishers of Good Books. 

















WRITE FOR. MON EY. 
EARN WHILE YOU_ LEARN. 

Money can be carned by Writing. The LITERARY TRAINING &¢ HOOL 
Practical Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and how 
to sell, 

Fees :—Fiction Course, £2 2s. ; 
both Courses, £3 3s, 

Work criticised constructively, Suitable =. t em for publication at 
highest rates, Cash paid immedi ately on acceptar 

For Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL G, ™ “LTP RARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W o 2. 

OOKS. —Raynor’ s Lombardic “Architecture, 1910, 2 v vole,, 
203.; Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, ?1s.; Clarke's Baxt: : 
Colour Prints, just out, 9s, ; Solons Italian Ms alol'¢ a, 18. Morte a’ Aythur, 
illus, by Beards ley, 2 vols, 1893, £6 6s. - Grigg’s Asian © ‘arpet Designs, £6 10: 
pub, £18; Burke's Peerage, 1914, &s., pub, 42s Salome, illus, by Beardsley, 
11s, ; Riccardi Press Cant ~rbury Tales, illus, by Flint, 3 vols", £7 10s.; Chas, 


News Course, £2 23.; Inclusive Fee for 











Lever's Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half- -meroceo, £25; Ba 2ac’s 
Novels, 40 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s. ; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe 
30 vols., cost ‘ 30° gs., price £17 10s.; Wi. jam Morris’ Collected Works, edited by 


Miss May Morris, 24 vols,, £12 12s. 100,000 books in stock, Tadeemen on 
application, —dward Baker's Gre at Books shop, John | Bright Stree t, Birmingham, 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, 4c, 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Second Edition. Price 6s. net, Postage 6d. 
University of Londen Poems, | Ww Varwick eat E.C, 

















| Archer's 


Infant Plant 
Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fr I'6 


Also 5Os.& 100s 


( HY. ARCHER & CO. EST. 1790 LONDON y) 
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he “DAVON” parent 


MICRO- TELESCOPE 


—E POWER OF THE monqeeers is apeuiee TO THE 


as TELESCOPE WITH THE RESULT TH 





It is small and light 


It has good field, de- 
finition and itlumin- 
ation. 

Ithas a range of from 
6 ft. to infinity and 

om Stereoscopic 


+ 


Brigadier-Genoral —— writes: 
since May, 1915, in fact 1 am never without it, 
have found it invaluable.” 

‘I approve of the ‘ Davon > telescope because of its 
lightness, portability, wide field, and clear definition.” 
Complete with Tripod and Gimist. 


In Solid Leather Sling Case. £11 11 0 
BINOCULAR TYPE 





‘*T have used one 
and 


Confidently Recommended as the 
Best Binecular Telescope yet made 





Abridged REPORT by Prof. C. V. BOYS, F.R.S. 
66 VICTORIA STREET, 
LoNnpDoN, 8.W. 1. 
Sth August, 1918, 
Messrs F. Davidson & Co. 

[ have examined the binocular Micro-Telescope which you have 
submitted to me, Your single Micro-Telescope is already well 
known, In the binocular you retain the interesting features of 
the single instrument and in addition obtain the increased illumina- 
tion and comfort due to the use of both eyes, besides realizing, in 
a very marked degree, the stereoscopic effects which binocular 
vision alone renders possible. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the instrument is the very 
perfect stereoscopic effect which enhances so greatly the beauty 
of any view and gives valuable information as to ee dis- 
tances, Whether examining from an upper room in London a 
forest of chimney-pots, or in the country a beautiful view for seven 
miles up a wooded valley with ridge behind ridge of trees with 
an occasional house or farm all in a single field of view, in either 
case the view becomes one of Interest on account of the stereoscopic 
reality. Further, as a result of the large diameter of the object- 
glases, the illumination is good, an important matter when daylight 
is failing, In this respect your instrument compares favourably 
with well-known prism binoculars of equal power, I have tested 
the Instrument also on the moon onl on some stars, A Very 
pleasing view of the moon is obtained, 

Owing to the high power of the instrument it is essential that 
the user should adjust the distance between the two telescopes 
to his own eye distance with great exactness, and accurately focus 
the two telescopes—at first independently —otherwise he will not 
realize the full beauty and perfection of the stereoscopic view, 


£27 10 0 


£30 16 0 
om — wes for above ated £2 15 0 


Descriptive Brochures of this 
and other types post free. 


F. DAVIDSON & CO., 


Manufacturing Opticians (Esthd. 1890), 


29 GREAT iseamnentel | LONDON, W. 1. 


No. 625, in solid leather sling case. 
Telescope holder separate. — 
fication x 16 and 20 ne 


No. 626, as above, -~- = ang. 
x16 te 3 30 : 























Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, American Minister to Belgium. 

In Two Vols. Demy 8yo, Illustrated, 253, net, 
M. AURICE MAETERLINCK writes : 

“ In history Brand Whitlock’ s book will be the principal 
as well as the most authoritative and terrible witness 
against Teutonic barbarism. Owing to its moderation,' 
its perspicacity, its accurac y, its fairmindedness, and 
its unswerving loyalty, it is a positively terrifying 
document which can neither be refuted nor impugned. 
It is the work of a man whose greatness is displayed 
as much in his character and in his heart, as in the 
quality of his writing.” 





A Woman's Account of Woman's Work in France. 


THE SWORD of DEBORAH 








By F. TENNYSON JESSE. F'cap. 8vo. Illus. 3s. net. 
The Latest Novels. 

JINNY THE CARRIER 

By ISRAEI, ZANGWILI,. 7s. net. 
JAVA HEAD 

By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 7s. net 
THE BONFIRE 

By ANTHONY BRENDON. 7s. net. 
THE MOON And SIXPENCE 

By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net. 





LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD STREET 
By “An Officer of the Grand Fleet” 


The ROAD to the STARS 


and Other Essays. 2s. net, postage 2d. 

‘| Comprises a number of short Essays designed to show that a 
revolution in man’s thought must precede a revolution in social 
life. ‘| The Author holds that the conscious realisation of the 
power ‘of life would mean freedom from the dominion of world 
yom and would result in the highest liberty and life that men 

esire. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION. Essays in the 


Realm of Unconventional Thought. 
y “‘An Officer of the Grand Fleet.” 2s. net, postage 2d. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 
WILKINSON & HODGE 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, 
5| will SELL by rg nog 


June 24th, 


at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on Tuesday, and three following days, at ONE o'clock 
pre cisely, 

A Portion of the very valuable Classical, Historical, Topographical, Genealogical 
and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestatne 
House, Cheltenham, comprising upwards of FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
WORKS RELATING TO NORTH — oo TH AMERICA, 

neluding 

A UNIQUE IMPRESSION OF THE EARLIEST XYLOGRAPHIC PICTURE 
RELATING TO AMERICA, c, 1500; 

The original Manuscript of Michael Lok’s Account of Martin Frobisher's Third 
Voyage, 1578; 

About eight Works printed in various Indian Dialects ; 

The Manuscripts collected by Lord Kingsborough (1795-1837 
on the Antiquities of Mexico; 

Two superb Portolani of the first half of the Sixtcenth Century, one signed by 
Joham Preire ; 

A unique unpublished Poem on Sir Francis Drake, 1587, and many valuabls 
manuscripts relating to the Seven Years’ War ; the War of American Independence ; 
the Works of Las Casas; the Spanish Indies, 16th-18th centuries; the North 
American Plantations, 1672- 86, &c.; and to Brazil, Canada, Carolina, Connecticut , 
Central America, Hudson’s Bay, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mexico, New York, 
Paraguay, Venezuela, the West Indies, &c. ; 

Letters or Documents of Benjamin Franklin, Richard Hakluyt, W. Hubbard, 
&c,, also MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM OF DANTE, POPE 
GREGORY, CHRONIQUES DES DUCS DE NORMANDIE, OVID, PRU DEN- 
TIUS, &c., some finely illuminated ; 

Armorial and Topographical Colle cticns for various English Counties, including 
the ancient Cartulary of Bath Abbey, and a superbly Extra-Illustrat« “d Copy of 
Lyson’s Environs of London ; 

A magnificent series of Original Letters of Sir John Fastolf, 1449-59; 

A volume containing eight carly quarto plays by W. Shakespeare; 

The original manuscript, partly autograph, of James 1.'s Daemonologie ; 

Manuscripts relating to Asia, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, France, and 
India ; 

Wardrobe and other Accounts of early English Sovereigns; and many 
ITEMS OF GREAT ANTIQUARIAN, HERALDIC, HISTORICAL, 
LITERARY IMPORTANCE, 

May bo viewed twe days prior, 


) for his Great Work 


other 
AND 
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Catalogues may had, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books free on request 





THE SAFETY OF 
THE NATION 


SHOWING HOW OUR SECURITY RESTS 
UPON OUR INDUSTRIES 


By IAN D. COLVIN 


Author of “The Germans in England,” &c. 


Mr. Colvin argues that Security before Opulence should apply 


he traces the struggle between the rival economic systems of 
Germany and England. 6s. net. 


MODERN GERMANY 


Its Rise, Growth, Downfall, and | Future. By 
J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘ The Founda- 


tions of Germany,” &c. Sixth Edition. Entirely | 
In the} 


re-written and very greatly enlarged. 
new edition of this standard work more than one 
hundred pages have been added. 


COMMERCIAL FORESTRY 
IN BRITAIN. 


ment, University ‘of Edinburgh. “The needs | 


and capacity of British Forestry are here | 
admirable knowledge.’’—The | 
6s. net. | 


THE AVALANCHE | 


reviewed with 
Times. 


A New Novel by GFRTRUDE ATHERTON, | 
Author of * Perch of the Devil, &c. An engag- | 
ing story of mystery and romance, written with | 
all Mrs. Atherton’s distinguished craftsmanship, | 
human understanding, and dramatic power. 

6s. net, | 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ; 


His Life and Achievements. By FRANCIS E 
LEUPP. As unfolded by the author, the career | 
of the famous engineer and inventor reads like a_ 
romance. Illustrated. 15s. net. | 


HEREDITY 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL-D., 
Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. A New and Revised Edition (the 3rd) with | 
coloured and other illustrations. 15s. net. 


[Ready immediately, 
THE SEPOY 


| 

By EDMUND CANDLER. The characteristics 
of sixteen types of our Indian soldiers, as men 
and fighters, described with all the author’s well- | 
known literary skill. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


TRAINING THE AIRMEN 


How They Fly. ByCECIL ROBERTS. With 
a Foreword by LORD WEIR. The training of 
the R.A.P. Cadet pictured with insight, accuracy, 
and charm. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready immediately, 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. | 


15s. net. | 


Its Decline and Revival. By | 
E. P. STEBBING, Head of the Forestry Depart- | 


£750 


Prize Competition 
F or the Best Novel 


_ W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD, 
offer £750 in prizes of £350, £250, and 


The lessons of the War applied to our Political Economy. | 
fore ild apply | £150 for the three best novels. 
to every industry, and that organization and not division is | 
the true principle of modern industry. ‘To illustrate his views | 


The following well-known Authors have 
‘kindly consented to act as adjudicators : 


SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH 
MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 
MR. J. D. BERESFORD 





Write at once for conditions to 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO,, Ltd, 
48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 


An Indispensable Introduction 
to Current Social Problems. 


A History of 
BRITISH 
SOCIALISM 


By M. BEER. With an Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney, B.A., Member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Mines. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. A. Shadwell, in the Sunday Times, says :— 
“Mr. Beer’s book forms an indispensable introduction 
to the study of those problems that confront us to- 


| day ... It is a history and analysis of thought in this 


country leading up to the present movement... 
* Socialism ’ is a very elasticword with many meanings. 

. Mr. Beer has thrown the white light of dispassionate, 
thorough, and highly competent research upon the 
most creative phase in its history.” 


The Times says:—‘A careful and indeed indis- 


| pensable record of the stream of thought and aspira- 


tion, which, starting from its dim sources among the 
Schoolmen, has now in these latter days been swollen 
to a brimming and even overflowing river.” 


The Athenaeum says :—‘‘ An extraordinarily good 
book, the outcome of many years of patient research 

. It would be difficult to imagine a book more fair- 
minded than Mr. Beer's, or showing more mastery of 
the voluminous material of his subject.” 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 
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CONSTABLE & COMPANY LIMITED. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
MR. HERBERT TRENCH. 


Poems, with Fables in 
Prose. 


In 2 Volumes. 103 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED. 


“Mr. Trench writes as a scholar, an historian, a philosopher, 
and a mystic.”"—The Spectator. 











“*The Battle of the Marne’ is not far from ~~. the best 
em published during 1918."—Glasgow Evening News in a 

omer of the Literature of the year. 
of which 


“No one who reads these collected poems, man 
are published for the first time, will deny him a place among 
the immortals.”—The Challenge. 

Mr. Maurice Baring to the Editor of “‘ The New Statesman”: 
“T shall not be —— if some of Mr. Trench’s poems are 
not to be found in the anthologies of 1936. . . . They are im- 
mortal, and will circle for ever against that unfading glory 
which is the background of the human soul,” 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY. 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 
«|, in this absorbingly interesting study of his he lays 
ecial emphasis on the importance of geography in measuring 

the world’s future.”—The World. 
«... this most interesting book will meet with nothing 
but sympathy.” —T'he Cbserver. 


SONS OF ADMIRALTY. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD and H. H. BASHFORD. First 
Short Complete History of the Naval War, 1914-1918. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“The sailor of to-day is of the same fibre as in Nelson’s 
time. That is the theme of this authoritative book, which 
heightens one’s pride of race immensely.”—The Graphio. 


A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
The most amusing Book of the Year, 
By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Her year of service has provided Mrs. Peel with a capital 
subject, which she treats exactly as we should expect it to be 
treated by a writer of light novels, ... The book deserves 
wide popularity.”—New Statesman. 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 





The Four Horsemen of) 


the Apocalypse. 


From the Spanish of VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, 6s. net. 


This very remarkable book is having an enormous sale in 
America and in France. It is unanimously accepted as the 
outstanding book of the day. 


THE DEAN. 


A New Novel by LADY CHARNWOOD. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE. 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 6s. net. 


6s. net. 


WHAT NOT. 6s. net. By Rose Macavtay. 


6s. net. By M. Storm JAMESON. 


THE POT BOILS. 


STRANGE ROADS. By Mavp Diver. 


[Third Imp. 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 6s. net. 
By W L. Georcs. New Edition with a New Prejace. 


6s. nebd. 





LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET W.C, 2 


‘The Bible at a Single View. 





[Second Impression, 





Macmillan & Co.'s List 


NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Harbor,” etc. 


“The Dark People”: 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Village: Russian Impressions. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


The Home and the World. 


A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 6s, net. 


The Daily Graphic :—" This is the first considerable story the 
famous poet has given us, and it must enhance his reputation, 
Four characters, including an Indian wife and her husband and 
a political agitator, tell the story in turn, and with such beauty 
of language, wealth of detail, and sense of individuality, that 
the reader is carried along as through a dream of Eastern 
loveliness.”’ 


Russia's Crisis. 








Problems of National Education. 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With Pre- 
fatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, K.C,, 
M.P., Secretary for Scotland. Edited by JOHN CLARKB, 
8vo. 12s. net. 


With an Appendix on ‘How to Read the Bible.” By 


Dr. R. G. MOULTON. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

Wesley the Anglican. 
By DAVID BAINES-GRIFFITHS, 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Second Period 


Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LL.B., President 
of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, near Birming- 


M.A. Crown 8vo. 





of 





ham. With Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., 
D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The Intuitive Basis of 


Knowledge. 
An Epistemological Inquiry. By Professor N. O. LOSSKY. 
Authorized Translation by NATHALIE A. DUDDING- 
TON, M.A. With a Preface by Professor G. DAWES 
HICKS. 8vo. 16s, net. 





SIXTH IMPRESSION. 


Creative Evolution. 
By HENRI BERGSON. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


The Annual of the British School 
at Athens. No. XXII. 


Sessions 1916-1917; 1917-1918. With Ten Plates, 253. 
net. ‘ 

Contents :—Pontus, Bithynia and the Bosporus. M. Rostoy- 
tsef.—Strabo and Demetrios of Skepsis. W. Leaf.—Notes on 
the Text of Strabo, V. iii, A. W. Van Buren.—The Campai 
and Battle of Mantineia in 418 B.c. W. J. Woodhouse.—The 
Alleged Kingship of the Olympic Victor. E. N. Gardiner.— 
An Unpublished Letter written from Athens. Lord Byron.— 
Hastings and Finlay. A.J. B. Wace.—The Modes in Byzantine 
Music. H. J. W. Tillyard.—The Mosques of the Arabs in 
Constantinople. F. W. Hasluck.—The Pre-Mycenaean Pottery 
of the Mainland. A. J. B. Wace, C. W. Blegen.—Documents 
from Mylasa. W. H. Buckler. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.OC. 3. 
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OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of 

Publishers’ Remaio‘lers. Books as first published, but at Greatly Reduced 

Prices, It includes Literature, Sclencs, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction, 
—H, J. GLAISHER, Rewosinder Bookseller, 65 Wigmore Street, W. 1 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


A VINDICATION OP ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Speciator, with an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THe ERasTIANISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


PRICE SIXPENCE NBT, by Post 744, 
Published by W. Speaight & Sons, Ltd,, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, LU, 4, 
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As Publisher to The Medici Society, Limited, Mr. Lee Warmer takes pleasure in announcing the early 
renewal of publication of 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


‘She following volumes are in Small Crown 4to (94 by 6} inches), and are printedon hand-made paper 
with the Riccardi Press watermark. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE, in One Volume, edition of 1,000 numbered copies 
for England: in Michalet boards, canvas back—probable price {1 15s.—(postage 6d.): in 
whole natural-grain parchment, £{* *. Also not exceeding fifteen copres printed on vellum, 
bound laced Kelmscott vellum, £ * *. In preparation for October, 

* * ‘These prices will be announced (or reported direct to all who will enter their names with The Society) so soon 
as the actual cost of the vellum and parchment is known. 


THE INDIAN STORIES OF F. W. BAIN 


Reprinted by arrangement with Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


Edition limited to 500 sets. Michalet grey boards, grey canvas back and gold lettering, £10 10s. od. net 
for Volumes 1-13; whole natural-grain parchment, {* * net. (Postage 2s. 6d. per set.) The 
price of Volumes 12 & 13—the first unavoidably held back during the War for want of paper, the 
latter to be first published this Autumn—are, to those who already have Volumes 1-11, Michalet 
Boards, £2 2s. od. (2 Volumes) ; whole parchment {* * (2 Volumes) ; postage the two, One Shilling. 

*,* Subscriptions for this Edition wiil be received only for Sets, i.e., for the 13 volumes mentioned below, and for the 
additional volumes to be issued as the Author may hereafter continue the Series. 

A DIGIT OF THE MOON—THE DESCENT OF THE SUN—A HEIFER OF THE DAWN—IN THE GREAT GOD’s 

HAIR—A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE—AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK—AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW —A 

MINE OF FAULTS—THE ASHES OF A GOD—BUBBLES OF THE FOAM—A SYRUP OF THE BEES. 


Also the New Volumes for issue, 1919:—THE LIVERY OF EVE, THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. 


* * ‘These prices will be announced (or reported direct to all who will enter their names with the Society) so soon 
as the actual cost of the parchment is known. 

A special Prospecius of the Series may be had post free. 

“Tong ago the fascination of India caught the scholarly soul of Mr. F. W. Bain and held him to the making of 
Oriental fairy-tales, which are leaves of the heavenly lotus enclosed in cunningly wrought caskets of English enamel- 
work. . . . It is because Mr. Bain sees the Indian philosophy of life, and sees it whole, that his Indian stories have 
a value beyond their beauty of imagery and diction and all their Parnassian ecstasies."—The Morning Post on the 
Riccardi Press edition. 

“The stories are a notable achievement for an Englishman, and have already taken high rank as literature. . . , 
Xo worthier format could be devised.’’—Allahabad Pioneer. 

“The stories are well known for their scholarly grace and charm, and well deserve the attractive setting in which 
they now appear.’’"—Times of India, 


WAR MEMORIALS 


In view of the daily enquiries received for Price Lists, Catalogues, &c., of War Memorials, The 
Medici Society begs to repeat that it does not supply “Stock designs ’’ nor issue Price Lists or Catalogues 
of Memorials. 

The Medici Society is at all times glad to receive enquiries for Shrines or Memorials of every descrip- 
tion, to work out or develop suggestions, submit designs and estimates, and carry out work. But— 
except in the matter of printed Volumes, Bindings, Reproductions in all kinds, and framed Altarpiece 
pictures—The Society works only with and through Professionals and Craftsmen. In conjunction with 
these, Shrines, Crosses, Tablets, Brasses, Stained-glass Windows, and all forms of Memorial Work can be 
undertaken. Enquiries should always include a suggestion as to the financial limitations to be observed, 
as these must always be considered in connection with design and materials. 

The Society is prepared to place The Riccardi Press Types at the disposal of all desiring to print 
Memorial Books. As it is already engaged upon important printed Memorials of several of the great 
Public Schools, as well as works in lesser compass, completed volumes can be examined. Among the 
chief of these Volumes in course of production by The Society are those of Rugby, Harrow, Eton, and 


the London Stock Exchange. 
THE MEDICI PRINTS 


In August, 1914, many important new Medici Prints were in various stages of progress. Several 
are now in course of completion. 

The complete Prospectus of The Medici Prints, with about 250 illustrations, descriptions of frames, 
and terms and conditions of Subscription, will be sent post free to all Applicants sending One Shilling 
P.O. or stamps therefor. The new edition of the Catalogue of Miniature Masters in Colour is ready and 
contains some 500 titles :—post free 4d., or with Specimen Print 1s. 6d. post free. 

An entirely new Catalogue of publications in Modern Art is also in preparation and will be forwarded 
so soon as ready to all who may have sent 4d. therefor. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


BY APPOINTMENT, ART PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL, GALLERY. 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. LIVERPOOL: 63 Bold Street. 


a 
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